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APPEN DIX 


TO THE 


MONTHLY REVITIE W. 


VoLuME the SIxTY-FOURTH. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Aa @% 1. 


Lettres Phyfiques et Morales fur l’Hiftoire de la Terre et de I’ Homme, 
&c.—Letters Philofophical and Moral concerning the Hittory of 
the Earth and of Man; addreffed to the QuEEN of Great Britain, 
by J. A. De Luc, Citizen of Geneva, Reader to her Majeliy, 
F, R. S. Correfpondent Member of the Royal Academies of 
Sciences at Paris and Montpellier, in Five Volumes vo. Hague, 
1780. 11, 10s. Sold in London by Elmily, &c. 


E return with pleafure to this excellent work, though 

we can only give our Readers an imperfect and general 
idea of the riches it contains. In a former account * of its 
valuable contents, we followed the ingenious Author, in his ana- 
lytical progrefs through a multitude of phenomena, and obferva- 
tions founded on them, to the great revelution that produced 
the prefent fiate of our globe +,—the fea’s changing its bed and 
covering the ancient continents, after having previoufly covered 
ours. 

After having afcertained this important event by an exact ana- 
lyfis, M. De Luc enters into a fynthetical examination of the 
refults of this inquiry, and gives us the phytical hiltory of the 
earth from its primordial ftate to the revolution that occafioned 
its prefent afpect. In defcriding the changes which the (urface 
of the earth has undergone, he fets out with this pofition, that 
when the fea covered our continents, it had a mowztainous bot- 
tm, which neither the waters nor any known caufe had formed, 
and which therefore our Author calls primordial. Some of thefe 
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* Vid. Appendix to the 62d volume of our Review, p. 527. 
t See the Article referred to in the preceding Note, 
App, Rev, Vol. Ixiv, li moun- 
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mountains arofe above its furface, and formed iflands: thefe 
iflands and the ancient continents were fruitful, and were 
peopled: the ancient fea, which covered the modern ones, had 
its tides, its currents and tempefts, “Thefe powers, acting: upon 
the /cft matters whith are known to have formed the ancient 
bottom of the ocean (when it covered our continents), produced 
accumulations of calcareous fubftances, moie or lefs mixed, in 
procefs of time, with marine bodies. ‘The rivers, in the mean 
while, carried to the fea fcattered fragments of terre‘rial veve- 
tables and animals, the fea, itfelf, wafhed them off its coaftss 
and thefe materials, tranfported by its currents, became a fecon- 
dary {oi\) or ground upon its primordial bottom. Our Author 
fhews, how fires kindled and elaflic fluids (formed by the fer- 
mentation, which the waters, filtrated through thefe accumu- 
lated bodies, produced) made various openings in the bottom of 
the occan, from whence proceeded torrents of liquefied fub- 
{tances and Java, which gave rife to the volcanic mountains, 
obfervable on the furface of our continent. ‘The cavities, pro- 
duced in the interior parts of the earth by the eruption of thefe 
liquefied fubftances, aflumed the form and direction of galleries, 
and thus undermined the ottom of the fea to a confiderable ex- 
tent. (We abridge and refer the Reader to the work itfelf for 
the details and proofs of all this, which are abundant and fatif- 
factory.) Thefe excavations, when large quantities of elafic 
fiuids were engendered at once, produced earthquakes, which 
{hook even the mountains, and occaiioned in them chinks or 
openings. Thefe chinks were prevented from clofing by the 
ruins that fell into them from the fides of the mountains, and, 
being afterwards filled with heterogeneous fubftances, in whofe 
compofition the fea-water and fubterraneous fire may have con- 
curred, exhibited veins, in which, fince they have been dried, 
the filtration of the waters has produced a variety of changes, 
of which many are obfervable. 

The bottom of the ancient fea (which covered our continents 
before the Deluge) had under it caverns, whofe vaults, being 
thinned and impaired by the excavations made by /ubterraneous 
fires, were either pierced, or fell in from time to time. Hence 
the gradual finking of the fea beneath its level, from the en- 
trance of its water into the caverns, which diminifhed the in- 
fluence of the tides on its undulations ; while, from its bottom, 
being traverfed by fecondary elevations, confiderable changes en- 
{ued in the direction of its currents, and confequently a great 
variety in the height, pofition, and nature of its accumulations. 
It is very remarkable, that the fea, after having made great ac- 
guifitions of calcareous matters in the firft period of its operations, 
ceafed almoft every where to accumulate this kind of fubftances, 


and fubftituted witre/cible matters in their place, long before it —_- 
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trew from our continents, and in a third period had fearce any 
hing to tranfport from one place to another but marl, clay, and 
and, the latter of which, more efpecially, it {pread both on its 
yimordial bottom, and alfo on the fecondury ones jormed by its 
wn preceding depoftts. 

The continents, which exifted in a ftate of population and 
fatility while the ancient {ea covered ours, though they did not 
rm a folid mafs, but were, properly {peaking, vaults, which 
overed immenfe caverns, maintained their elevation above the 
wel of the fea by the ftrength of their pillars, which, being of 
‘wimordial matter, were folid and ftable. But the particular 
thanges, which the fubterraneous fires produced in the bottom 
the ancient fea, opened paflages for its waters into the inte- 
ior of the earth, and thus introduced them into fome of the 
‘averns, which were covered by the ancient continents. ‘The 
jérmentation, produced by this irruption, fhook the pillars of 
he primitive earth, which finking into its caverns, the continents 
, |(ifappeared ; their furface defcending below the level of the fea, 
jmde room for the waters to {prcad themfelves on every fide ; 
ut as the declivicy was gentle, and the borders of the bafon 
which emptied itfelf were unequally elevated, the inundation, 
though rapid, was only fuperficial, and neither put in motion, 
nor drew after it, the fandy bottom, which til] remains entire in 
ur continents. —At the end of this firft part of the great revo- 
ition, the fea covered al] the g'obe, except the iflands of its an- 
wet bottom, which increafed in number and magnitude, but 
ontinued {till feparate, until the weight of the water, added to 
at of the fuperior vaults, crufhed the inferior ones, and deepened 
nore and more the new bed of the ocean; fo that, at laft, by a 
motion rapid though not violent, all the waters withdrew from 
‘eit former bottom, and left our continents dry. The extin- 
‘uifhed volcanos on our continents are a ftanding proof of the 
‘lidity of M, De Luc’s fyftem; as alfo the fituation of the 
ieanos a€tuaily known, which are all in iflands, or in places 
ar the fea. As foon as our continents were dclivered from 
te waters, the fermentations which they produced in combina- 
lon with fire and other phyfical agents, ceafed; thefe agents, 
jaing ho more that weight of water to raife by which they 
ook the vaults of the galleries, made fome explofions indecd, 
Mbich difperfed the ruins of the fhattered ground, and covered 
tim parts of our continents with a difcharge of primordial 
jfimes, but their cfforts were exhaufted for want of aliment, in 
lilleries, whofe vaults were pierced, inftead of caverns, where 
"tte would have been oppofition and materials to foment their 
ey. The old volcanos were therefore ext guifhed (and 
“tit numbers were prodigious, 2s we fee by the ate important 
Wiblication of M4, Faujas dz St. Fond), and new yoicanic erup- 
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tions arofe in the new bed to which the waters withdrew, The 
Grecian, Sicilian, Indian, and Northern Iflands may be al. 
ledged as illuftrations of this Az/fory of the firft of the two pe- 
riods into which our Author divides that part of the duration 
of our globe, which is acceflible to our inquiries by the pheno. 
mena it exhibits. 

Having treated the ancient hiftory of our globe, fo far down 
as the great revolution (or Deluge) that produced the continents 
we actually inhabit, our Author proceeds to its modern hiftory, 
which takes in the period between that revolution and the pre. 
fent time. Here our ingenious inveftigator has ftill more ample 


fuccours and furer guides, as all the cau/es that began to operate. 


upon our globe, after the formation of our continents, continue 
ftill their action and influence. By the view of thefe an efti- 
mate may be made both of their paft and prefent effets, and this 
view will enable the fagacious inquirer to mea{ure, with no {mall 
degree of precifion and probability, the time that has elapfed fince 
thefe caufes began to operate.— Accordingly, our Author enters 


into this inveftigation, He obferves, that the two general fources, " 
from whence the new earth (our prefent continents) received the — 


germs of fertility and population, were the plants, Yeeds, and 


animals, that the fea, during the great revolutica, carried of | 
from the finking continents, and which, criven by the winds — 


and waves, were thrown upon the ancienc iffands (our prefent 
mountains), in proportion as they rofe out of the departing ocean, 


and afterwards upon the borders of the new continents, ‘Thele * 


depofited materials of vegetation continually accumulated—ihe 
turbification * of vegetables in low grounds of a fandy bottom— 
the diminution of fertility on the high mountains from the ac 
cumulations of fnow and ice, which conftantly increafe (and 


would have already cruited over thefe mountains entirely, if the | 


antiquity of our globe was fo remote as (ome philofophers pre- 


tend )—the waftes of the mountains and the talus formed by the , 


mouldering parts of them that fall from time to time—and the 
fubftances which the rivers carry in their current to the fea;— 
thete are the five cla//is of phenomena wh.ch M, De Luc employs, 
ingenioufly, to prove the recent origin of our continents, and to 
thew that the prefent itate of the earth’s furface is not of a very 


ancient date. This is farther confirmed, as our Author ob- — 


ferves, vy the hiitory of mankind, whofe dettination it is to cule 
tivate the earth and to fiudy nature, and who, neverthele(fs, have 
hitherto made but fmall fleps towards the accomplifhment ot 
thefe important purpofes. 
After having confidered the phenomena which afcertain the 
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* We have adopted from the French this term, which exprefles the 
chaope of vegetables into a turty earth. 
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reat revolution above mentioned, M. De Luc examines thofe 
which charecterife in a more particular manner the nature of 
hat revolution, and fhew, that it was effe€tuated * by the paf- 
qoe of the fea from one part of the globe, which it had /for- 
werly covered, to another part, which it had not covered.’ ‘The 
marine foffils, contained in the mountains, hills, and plains of 
our continents, and which characterife animals, of which 
fame clafles have not, as yet, been difcovered in any /ea, 
and others that have only been obferved living in feas at a 
great diftance, are employed by our Author to prove this paf- 
foe, as it has been already defcribed.—The remains of a 
great number of terreffrial vegetables and animals are found in our 
continents (inclofed in the fubftances which were accumulated 
by the fea when it formerly covered them), of which animals a 
very confiderable number are different from all the clafles of 
ving animals known in cur regions; while others belong to 


dafles that only exift in the oppofize hemifphere, and others 


| again have not been, as yet, difcovered living in any part of the 
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lobe. —All thefe circumftances are ingenioufly brought to fhew, 


that there exifted populous and fertile continents during the pe- 


riod when ours were covered by the fea. 

That fragments, fkeletors, and remains of animals, which at 
prefent live only in the fouthern regions, fhould be found in the 
bowels of the earth in the northern parts of our hemifphere, is 
indeed a very fingular phenomenon. M. De Luffon accounted 
for it by his whimfical hypotheiis of the original hery fluisity of 


_ our globe, and its gradual refrigeration, which produced the res 


moval of feveral claffes of animals towards the Equator, which 
had formerly inhabited the regions of the North. This fyftem, 
which was a pretty entertainment for the beaux and belles of 
Paris, intoxicated fome people from whom more wifdom might 
have been expected; and many readers were fo amufed to fee the 
elephants and rhinocerofics galloping towards the Equinodtal, 
that the epochas of Nature * were almoit univerfally applauded, 
and warmly defended. But they have had their day, like the 
elephants of the North, and are now contracting the influence 
of that refrigeration which their inventor attributes to our ter- 
reftrial globe. Our Author has not tuftered them to cool gra- 
dually, or to die away of theméelves: he has given them a 
fnifhing, a deadly blow, from which it will be impoflible for 
all the magic of M. De PBujfon’s pen to recover them. The 
Letters in which he examines M. Buffon’s hypothcfis, and M. 
Mairan’s notion of a heat peculiar to the earth, on which this 
hypothefis is founded, are fingularly interefting and inftructive ; 
and thew in reality that M. De Luc ts a mafter in the {cience 
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of natural philpfophy. He refutes thefe two philofophers, who 

both maintained the intrinfic heat of the earth, but deduced it 

from different caufes ; the one attributing it to the earth’s bein 

a piece of the fun, the other toacentral fre. He demonftrates 
(we may ufe the term boldly) againft M. De Burron, that the 
Sun is neither a /quefied and burning fubltance, nor could be 
put in fufion by the motion of comets around him—that the 
planets were not ftruck out of the Sun by a comet—that neither 
the planets nor the Earth were originally liqueficd matter—that 
ali M. Buffon’s fancies relative to the vitrefied matters of the 
Earth, grown hard, to the formition of marine bodies from 
organic molecules, and of calcareous fubftances from marine bodies 
are tulfe in faét and unphilofophical in theory—that all M, 
BuFFon’s notions concerning the formation and changes of our 
continents by the motion of the feas from Eatt to Welt, as alfo 
his fuppofition that the waters may again cover all the parts of 
our globe, are contrary to the principles of hydrottatics, and to 
the authority of natural hiftory—that it is not true, that the feas 
diminith in volume, or fink gradually beneath their level—and 
that the fucceflive cooling or refrigeration of the Earth is a 
groundlefs notion, deftiture of proof, and contrary to known 
and avowed facts. 

In the courfe of thefe difcuffions, M. De Luc was led by M. 
Bufton’s fyftem relative to the heat of the Sun and the flight of 
the elephants to the warmer regions of the globe) to enter into 
avery particular, circumftantial, and analytical examination of 
the nature and caufes of HEe¢T. The refult of this examination 
is, that a fubftance, capable of producing Heat in certain Cir- 
cumftances, refides in all bodies, and confti.utes a part of their 
ma{s, as long as it is re{trained in its motions and lies dormant: 
but, when it is difengaged from the bodies in which it refides, 
by a caufe that is capable of opening its prifon, it efcapes, be- 
comes an elaftie fiuid, and, in this new modification, is the im- 
mediate caufe of HEAT. The rays of the Sun, though not 
warm, i themjelves, occafion heat, by giving activity to this 
fubftance in the bodies on which they fall; and it is in confe- 
quence of their influence, that this fubftance becomes an elattic 
or igneous fluid. ‘The detail of experiments and reafonings, by 
which our Author confirms this theory, are curious and inttruce 
tive in the higheft degree ; it occupies fixty pages of the lat 
volume of this work; it renders palpable the non-exiftence of 
warmth in the Sun and his rays, and thus overturns the fyftem 
of M. De Buffon ; it expofes the erroneous conclufions which 
M. de Mairan drow from feveral phenomena ill-obferved and 
improperly employed ; and it furnifhes our Author with a me- 
thod of accounting for the different degrees of heat, obfervable 
in different years, in the fame feafons, notwithftanding “~~ 
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form and conftant action of the Sun, w'ich has been confidered 
as its immediate Caule ; for he fhews that the 7 1NeCUS frurd | is not, 
glways, in equal quantity in the atmofphere at differe nt times, 
nor even in different parts of the atmofphere at the fame time. 

After having confuted abundantly by fects and reafoning M. 
De Burron’s notion of the fucceffive retrigeration of our globe, 
M. De Luc fhews that it was not at all neceflary to have recourfe 
(0 this hy potheiis for an explication of the frequent difcoveries 
that are made in our countries, of the bones of clephants and 
other animals which belong to diftant climates. Thefe difco- 
veries are perfectiy accounted for by the grand revolution, that 
funk the ancient continents, and drew off the {ca from thofe which 
we now inhabit. ‘“Thefe animals lived in the aucicnt continents, 
from whence their bones were carried by the rivers to the fea, 
which covered Ours, and they were involved b ry the fea amidit the 
accumulations of its own productions, and buried in different 
arts of its bottom, which forms our prefent continents. Be- 
fide, the change in the temperature of the atmofphcre, that 
mult have attended the grand revolution, ts employed fuccefs- 
fully by M. De Luc, together with his theory concerning hear, 
to fet this matter in the cleareft light. 

We come now to the laft part of this important work, in 
which the learned Author explains happily, on bis hypothefis, 
the cofmological bie smof the Back of Genefis, and cements that 
alliance between Narure and Revelation, which the wife ft men of 
all ages have difcerned and admired, and which the m nute phi- 
lofophers of the prefent times have made many impotent efforts 
to deftroy. Werefer the Reader to the work itfelf for our 
Author’s obfervations on the Mofaic hiftory of the creation and 
the deluge. He thews that that hiftory is in perfect conformity 
with the difcoveries of natural hiftory and the principles of 
found philofophy, though Mofes did not give himfeif out for a 
philofopher, who had ftudied the phenomena of nature, or the 
ftructure, duties, and deftination of man; but only aliedged a 
Ipecial rz/fion to teach men anew, their origin, and that of the 
univerfe, and to give them laws by divine author'ty. It is 
remarkable, that the deluge which has been a /fone of flumbling to 
many dabblers and fome adepts in philofophy, and has princi- 
pally ied them to reject the Mofaic hiftory as unworthy of cre- 
dit, is the great proot of its truth and divinity in the judgment of 
M. De Luc. The particular circumftances that connect the 
narration of Mofes with the records and difcoveries of natural 
hittory, are ©* the breaking up of the fe untains of the Great Deep— 
the time that pafled from “Noah’s entrance into the Ark until his 
landing,—the expreflion of the waters returning off the earth 
continually and abating, GENES, Viil. 3.—the menacz in the 
Jane Book (vi. 7.) to Ueftroy mankind, and the earth with them 
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(as Michaelis renders the paflage, differently from our verfion)— 
the olive-branch brought by the dove—and feveral others 
which M. Dz Luc explains with the true fpirit of a critic. 
and employs with the fagacity and judgment of a philofopher, 
in defence of the Mofaic hiftory, and to the advantage of his 
own fyftem. 

‘Thefe difcuffions are followed by a differtation, which fills 55 
pages, printed in a fmall letter, under the title of Remarks on the 
Theological Syftem of Revelation, in which M. De Luc confiders 
the objections which have been drawn from reafon againft the 
eflential truths that have been taught, and the fundamental fas 
that have been eftablifhed, by revelation. Though this part of 
polemics has been fo repeatedly and amply treated, as to prevent 
the expectation of much novelty in our Author’s reafonings, 
yet as M. De Luc is a keen thinker, who fecms to have medi- 
tated ftill more than he has read on theological fubjects, he has 
ftruck out here fume uncommon points of view. Nay, even 
where he employs known arguments, he feems to have reviewed 
them, tried them anew, melted them down in his intelleual 
crucible to feparate from them any drofs that may yet remain, fo 
that they often come forth with an air, that makes them look 
as if they were peculiar to him. The objections againft the Mo- 
faic hiftory, taken from the feemingly fevere difpeniation of a 
general deluge, and from the miniflry of angcls, are fully an. 
{wered ; and the Book of Genefis is fhewn to be the bafis of all 
the revelations that are the conftituent parts of the Chriftian 
fyftem, not only as it is the firft revelation in the order of time, 
but becaufe it furnifhes a folution of all thofe genera] and pre- 
vious gueftions, which arife from the idea of a revelation, fuch 
as the exiftence of a firf? caufe, the origin of the univerfe, the 
origin of man, the poffibility of a communication and intercourfe 

etween im and the firft caufe, and the primitive ideas and 
Janguage, which this caufe communicated to men. Though 
we do not profefs to adopt, without reftriction, al] the ideas of 
our excellent. Author, yet we every where admire the aexterity 
and acutenefs with which they are prefented in the progrefs of 
this difcourfe. Many of the queftions he treats in it, are difi- 
cult, if not inccierminable, in the prefent ftate of human nature ; 
but he has happily wrefted them out of the hands of the enemies 
of religion, who made ufe of them as objeétions, and expofes 
the folly of judging pofitively concerning a part, when we have 
not feen its connections with the whole. M. De Luc fettles 
boidly (and here we follow him with a dubious ftep) the pre- 
cin&ts of revelation and reafon; he attributes to the former not 
only the ideas of a fir/? caufe, but alfo the origin of language, 
which gave rife, as he thinks, to all the abftraé&t ideas of origin, 
wniverfe, beings, relaticns, duties, juflice, truth, and, in a word, r 
Id. | al 
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all thofe firft inte/lef?ual data, which, by being mutually com- 
municated, render men capable of generalizing ftill farther their 
ideas, forming {till more extenfive combinations, and drawing 
from them confequences both of a fpeculative and practical na- 
ture. Thefe firft data he finds in the Book of Genefis; and 
there is no doubr, but that the orem and fir/ caufe of all things, 
made known by an exprefs declaration, muft have accelerated 
the procedure of the intellectual faculties in the purfuit of truth, 
—and farther fay we and know we not. 

After having determined the {pheres of revelation and reafon, 
our Author examines and refutes the objections of certain phi- 
Jofophers, as they are called, againft the fundamental objects 
and truths of religion, fuch as the do&rine of Providence (by 
which he means the continual intervention ot the firft caufe in the 
government of the univerfe, and more efpectally in thofe ex- 
traordinary events which we call mzracles) and the adtivity and 
liberty of man. He is acute and ardent on thefe important fub- 
jects, and draws great advantage from his profound knowledge 
of nature, and of the operation of fecond caufes, againft the me- 
taphyfical bulwarks that have been erected, with fuch a fubtile 
fpirit of concatenation and arrangement, in favour of the nece{= 
fitarian fyftem. The philofopitcal {yftem of pre-ordination, or (as 
divines call it} predeftination, that has been defended in fuch a 
fpecious and plautible manner by Lethnitz, Wolf, Bonnet of Ge- 
neva, and other eminent men in Germany, and that has been 
aflerted fo boldly of late, and avowed, even in its moft alarm- 
ing confequences, by Dr. Prie/iley, has met witha zealous and 
able antagonift in M. De Luc. As this part of his diflertation 
would juffer by being abridged, we refer the Reader to the 
work irfelf, for the detail of his arguments. The origin of evil 
comes in for its part in thefe difquifitions : our Author's method 
of accounting for it, is rational and philofophical in the higheft 
degree ; and it is indeed coincident with the method employed 
by his learned antagonifts on the fubjeé of iiberty. M. De 
Luc does not abandon the fyftem of optimifm, as inconfiftent 
with the exiftence of human liberty. ‘This is a capital defeét 
in many of our modern peripatetics, and it fhews that their 
views of the fubject are far from being philofophical and exten- 
five. In effect, tney leave all their objections againft the moral 
government of the univerfe in their full force, and reprefent the 
Deity as conferring upon man a dubious gift, whofe confequences 
may be pernicious, and even fatal, without any previous provifion 
made for turning them, in the iflue, to falutary purpofes. M. 
De Luc, one of the keeneft defenders of human liberty, fteers a 
different courfe, and has not fhattered his veflel (which is an 
admirable failer) either on the rocks of Scylla or Charybdis. In 
a word, this piece is excellent in every point of view, and will 
pleaie 
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pleafe every candid reader: it will be read with pleafure and 
utility even by thofe who do not adopt the philofophical ideas 
of our Author on feveral points, and it exhibits fuch views of 
the prefent {tate of human nature, of its future deftination, and 
of the providence and perfections of its Author, as muft fi] the 
eood mind with folid fatisfaction and ferene hope, 

The concluding letter of this laft volume is an affecting plea 
of good fenfe and humanity in favour of religion, and defirves 
to be read with attention by thofe unthinking men, who poifon 
the fources of both private and publick felicity, by their repeated 
efforts to extinguifh the light, the comforts, and the direétions of 
that celeftial guide in the minds of men. After contidering the 
marks of fimplicity and truth that are palpable in the fpirit as 
well asin (what he calls) the External Charaéer of the Mofaic 
revelation, he maintains the caule of religion in general, aflerts 
the caule of toleration and charity, and inquires, with the {pirit 
of a rational Chriitian and a good man, into the fources of the 
deviations and errors of men in theological refearches. 

At the end of the work there is a general conclufion drawn from 
the whole, in which we find two very different reprefentations 
of the untverfe and of man, Thefe are the refults of the two 
different fyftems of religion and irreligion, confidered in their 
pyreateft oppofition, and difengaged from certain fhades, and 
modifications, that, in the minds of many incoherent men, give 
them fometimes an abfutd air of approximation. Thefe modi- 
fications could not be comprehended in the following tablatures, 
though they are frequently noticed and infifted upon in the 
courle of the work. We fhall give this concluding piece in 
the fori and words (exactly tranflated) of the Author: and our 
Readers may judge from this fhort fummary, who is the genuine 
triend of truth aud mankind,—the Chriftian, or the unbeliever? 


The attentive ftudy of Nature, A certain kind of philofphy, 


feconded by the examination which decides concerning 
of thofe NOTIONS that are Nature without having ttu- 
common to all mankind, and died it, and combats the 
the INTIMATE CONSCIOUS- COMMON NOTIONS of man- 
wess or feeling of each indi- kind, as well as the INTI- 
vidual, MATE CONSCIOUSNESS OF 

FEELING of each individual, 

PRONOUNCES, PRONOUNCES, 
JT. I. 

That the phyfical or material That the MATERIAL UNI- 


univerfe has not, in itfelf, the veRse has, in ittelf, the CAUSE 


-equfe of its exiftence: that it of its exiftence ; that this caule 


proceeds from a firff intelligent is nothing but its aggregate, OF 
cquje, whole nature is dittinct the WHOLE, compoled of its 
from various 


as a. aa 


I 


hon 
a. 


peer. omnes 
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from that of the univerfe, in 
which every thing operates by 
its primitive and continual inter 
vention 
2. 

That the end, or final caufe, of 
the UNIVERSE, is the happinefs 
of SENSIBLE * BEINGS, 


That the univerfe is preferved 
and makes a perpetual progrefs 
towards perfection, in order to 
anfwer the purpofe of the /ir/? 
intelligent caufe with refpect to 
finfible beings. 


That iim BEINGS are 
diftinét from the phyfical or 
MATERIAL UNIVERSE, though 
it exhibits the effeéts of their 
operations. 

That, in this univerfe, IN- 
TELLIGENT BEINGS, and MAN 
in particular, are the principal 
end of all the operations of the 
FIRST CAUSE, 

6. 

That MEN (adfive in their 
nature, and ardent inthe purfuit 
of happinefs every where) have 
been fo formed and conftituted 
by the firft caufe, that by doving 
each other, they contribute to 
their mutual felicity. 


a 
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various parts, and that this 
CAUSE is BLIND. 


2. 

That this UNIVERSE has no 
end or purpofe: and that the 
fenfible beings, which refide 
in it, are the effect of the 
BLIND WHOLE, 

‘That the univerfeis preferved 
in confequence of its WHOLE; 
that the concatenation of ef- 
fects in it is unknown; that 
it may fall in pieces in a mo« 
ment, and deftroy all the fen 
fible beings which inhabit it. 


4. 
That fenfible and intelligent 

beings are a phenomenon, 

merely phyfical and material. 


© 

That all things are phyfical 
or material ; andthat MAN, who 
is merely a material or phyfical 
sphenomenon, was produced 
without any intention or end. 

6. 

That MEN have with each 
other no connection but that 
which takes place between 
the different parts of matter— 
that all is phyfical concatena- 
tion with them, and that thcy 
Jearn to contribute fomewhat 
to each other’s happinefs, only 
to avoid the fufferings to which 
they would be otherwife ex- 
pofed, 





o 


boptine/s and mifery, 


By the term /enfible Ceings, is here meant beings /u/ceprible of 


That 
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That MEN ought to obey the 
laws, which have been clearly 
and explicitly given to them by 
the firf? caufe, that each indi- 
vidual may not do, what his 
fancy looks upon as good in 
general, and principally fo for 
him; and that explicit laws 
tend to produce the greateft 
degree of happinefs among men. 


That the fanéftions of thefe 
Jaws are fingularly adapted to 
keepeach individual within the 
bounds that the well-being of 
humanity requires, as he is re- 
ftrained and influenced by thofe 
affections of love, fear and hope, 
which are excited in his heart 
by the idea of a wife and good 
legiflator, from whofe infpec- 
tion nothing is concealed. 

That if MEN are expofed to 
fome evils, without any fault 
on their part, this inftance of 
their fuffering is defigned to 
promote a much greater gene-" 
ral good; and they will be 
perfonally and amply indemni- 
fied for this fuffering, in future 
feenes of their exiftence :— 
which confideration, even at 
prefent, diminifhes their evils 
by the {weet fentiments of hope 
in the goodnefs, and of refigna- 
tion to the will, of the FiRST 
CAUSE. 

FinaL ConsEQUENCE. 

Thofe, who a-e perfuaded of 
the preceding truths, after hav- 
ing enjoyed the comforts of 
their prefent exiftence, as far 
as the imperfection of this ftate 
will permit, meet death without 
regretting the enjoyments they 

leave 
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That MEN are under no law 
but that which refults from 
their nature—that each indi. 
vidual feels this law, and con- 
fequently ought to do and does, 
in effeét, if he is not a dupe, 
whatever he thinks to be good 
in general, but principally what 
he efteems good for himéelf, 


8. 

That MEN have nothing to 
hope, nor any thing to fear, 
beyond the prefent fcene, and 
that therefore they do well to 
accumulate (what the vulgar 
and the civil laws call) crimes, 
if they can thus enjoy in peace 
and fafety the pleafures that 
are fometimes connected with 
them. 


‘That MEN fuffer by 2 necef- 
fary confequence of the WHOLE 
or agcrevate of the univerfe, and 
theretore without any hopeofa 
future indemnification or re- 
compence; nay, even without 
any allurance that their fuffer- 
inzs tend to the advancement 
of the genera! good ;—that, of 
confequence, they have no re- 
fource left, but to lcarn to fub- 
mit to their lot, as to a law of 
fatal neceffity. 


Finan ConsEQUENCE, 
They, who have unhappily 
imbived the preceding errors, 
having lived without any ccr- 
tainty of obtaining the advan- 
tages they defired, or any hope 
of compenfation for the ills 
they fuffer, meet death with a 
forrowful 
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leave behind them, becaufe forrowful fentiment of the lofs 
they have the certain hopes of of their exiftence. And if an 
infinitely fuperior enjoyments act of reflection, in this mo- 
and advantages in a future ment of dejection, fhould fug- 
fcene. Thus they finifh their geft to them an apprehention 
preparatory courfe with as of their philofophy’s being an 
much tranquillity as they have illufion, it is poffible that this 
pafled through it, late difcovery may be no longer 
a fource of cunfolation for them. 
They finifh therefore their pre- 
paratory courfe with as much 
anxiety, as they fhewed Jittle 
about true happinefs, while they 
were going on towards its term. 


Oh! man (concludes our Author), this is thy greateft concern 
.. examine... . chufe . . canft thou hefitate ? 





ArT. II. 
Nouveaux Memoirs de I’ Academie des fciences et Belles-Lettres de Berlin, 
année 1777,—4to, printed at Berlin. 


History OF THE ACADEMY. 


MERE are feveral articles of confequence in the hifforical 

part of thisvolume. The confiderations of Baron Seidlitz, 
minifter of ftate to the King of Pruffia, on the public fchools, and 
the poffibility of rendering fcholaftic inftruction more analogous to the 
duties and occupations of civil life, are fenfible and judicious. 
The obfervations made by the late M. Lambert at Berlin, and by 
M. Pucelle, King’s counfellor at Mont-Didier, of a remarkable 
kind of aurora borealis, feen almoft throughout Europe, Febru- 
ary 26, 1777, are here combined by the fecretary of the academy. 
But the moft important article of this f/f? part, is a Latin letter 
of Profeflor WALTER, one of the greateft anatomifts that any 
age or country has produced, to the celebrated Dr. HUNTER, 
phyfician to the queen, IF. R.S. and profeflor of anatomy at 
London. The fubject of this anatomical epiftle is, the veins of 
the eye in general, and particularly the deep veins of that organ, 
thofe of the retina, of the czliary lizament, of the capfule of the 
lens, of the vitreous humour, and an account of the cential are 
tery of the retina. No anatomift, before M. Watrer, had 
formed a juft idea of this laft artery: M. Walter attributes the 
caufe of their imperfect fuccefs to their having filled, with their 
injections, the arteries and the veins at the fame time, and to 
the great facility with which the injected liquid pafles from the 
arteries into the veins. He followed a different, but alfo a moft 
dificult and expenfive method, which was that of injecting the 
veins 
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veins alone, in order to difcover, with more accuracy, their di- 
rection and termination ; and the difcoveries he made by follow. 
ing this method render his letter to the Britith anatomift fingu- 
larly interefting. 

This letter is followed bya ALemsir concerning the aériform fub- 
flance, which iffues, by emanation, from t'e human body, as alfa 
concerning the manner of gathering it. By the Count pe Mixry, 
colonel of dragoons, and member of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris. After having fhewn the very eafy procefs by 
which this fubftance may be gathered, this ingenious man of 
war enumerates the experiments which he made, in order to af 
certain the reality of thefe emanations. His experiments fatif- 
factorily prove, that the animal air, which iffued from his body 
in a bath (whofe temperature was 27 degrees and a half of Reau- 
mur’s thermometer, and that of the atmofphere 17) was different 
from the air of the atmofphere, aid has properties that give it 
a ftriking refemblance to what we call fixed air. Thefe experi- 
ments are followed by others which Count pe MiLtry made, to 
afcertain the affinities ar relation of the animal air which iffues 
from the pores, to that which is emitted by refpiration. This 
determination of the refpective natures and properties of animal 
gas and pulmonic air will undoubtedly tend to the explication of 
a multitude of phenomena, concerning which there has been a 
diverfity of opinions. From thefe experiments we learn, ae 
mong other things, that air emitted by refpiration is a mixture 
of fixed air diffufed through a large quantity of common air, by 
which the former is carried off, and the pernicious effects of its 
accumulation are prevented. ‘Ihis explains the principles of 
fuffocation, and the danger of clofe and crowded apartments, in 
which the introduction of common air being obftructed, the 
emanations of fixed air gain the afcendant 

The four latt articles of this hiftorical part, are SEGNER’s 
demonftration of the general binomial theorem of Newten. A lift 
of the MSS. or printed works, prefented to the academy in the 
year 1777—and the culogics of Baron p’ EsscHen and the ce- 
lebrated chemift PoTT, both late members of the academy, both 
eminent for their fuccefsful application to the ftudy of nature, 
and the former diftinguifhed by his capacity and talents as mi- 
nifter of ftate to the Landgrave of Hefie-Caflel during the war 
of 1756. 











EXPERIMENTAL PHILosop4y. 

I. Memoir. Concerning the Indian chefnut tree. By M. de 
FRANCHEVILLE, This tree is called Hyppoca/fanum by the Bo- 
tanifts, from the property it has of curing purfivenefs in horfes : 
its fruit is bitter, and the intention of this memoir is to point 
out a method, hitherto unknown, of removing this bitternefs, 
and making the tree produce as good chefnuts as thofe of Lyons. 
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The means he propofes are tran{plantion, and engrafting: and 
he circumflantially defcribes the manner of proceeding. 

II. Memoir. Concerning the Principles o of the Tourmaline. By 
M. Gexruarp. In this excellent memoir we have, firft, a feries 
of curious obfervations on the Natural Hiftory of the ‘Tour- 

maline, of which three diftinét f{pecics are particularly defcribed. 
Thefe obfervations are followed by a chemical examination of 
this tone, in which the academician has employ ed the green and 
tranfparent tourmalines of Brafil. From a laborious detail of 
experiments, made in this examination, it appears, that the 
conftituent principles of the Tindolion are, earth of alium,— 
earth of flint,~—a fmal! portion of calcareous earth, and a fat or 
oily fubftance. M. Geruarp proceeds afterwards to enquire 
into the clafs of ftones to which the Tourmaline belongs, and 
he thinks it comes nearctt to the ba/altes, both with refpect to 
its figure, and the principles of which it is compofed; the 
latter being of the fame nature, and in the fame proportions, with 
thofe of the Bafaltes. Neverthele efs, as the analogy between the 
principles of which precious f2enes, the Lajaltes, the tourmaline, and 
the zeolite, are compofed, is fo grea it, our academician thinks, 
that the Mineralogifts will be obli lized to arrange thefe ftones in a 
new order, under the general title of fiones fupible, by way of emi-. 
nence. Under this new order four kinds may be comprehended 
—the pr cious ftone—the tourmaline—the bafaltes or {chorl—and 
the zeolite. “Che two firft are diftinguifhed by their electrical 
virtues, with this difference, however, that the attractive power 
of the precious ftone muft be excited by friction, whereas the 
tourmaline, in order to become electrical, muft be placed on hot 
afhes, and poflefles moreover a repellent virtue. ‘The bafaltes 
isa fufible, but not eletrical, ftone, and the zeolite is fufible, 
fometimes clectrical, and emits a confiderable portion of froth 
when it is in the period of fufion. Though want of {pace 
oblizes us to terminate here our account of this curious and a 
borate memoir, we cannot conclude it without obferving, that 
there are two phenomena, which furnifh feveral judicious re~ 
fcGions to our academiciaa ; the firft is, that the /ava contains 
the fame principles that compofe the tourmaline and the ba- 
faites, and the fecond (which is ftill more fingular and remark- 
able) is, that the principles of fufible ‘frones, that have been 
leparated, and have afterwards been mixed avain in the fame 
proportions in which they had been found, do not fubmit to fu- 
fion, as the Sones themfelves do. 

lil. Memoir. Foun ibiogsss relative to the eclerity, with which 
bodies of f different forms or foapes are charged with the electrical 
fruid, and to the propartion that t there is between the quantity they 
atferb, and ig diftaice they ave at from ar eleSrified body. By 
M, ACHAR 
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IV. Memoir. Concerning the Olfervations of Wind. By (the 
Jate) M. Lampert. V. Mem. Concerning the Conduétors dp. 
figned to preferve Buildings from the Effec?s of Thunder and Light- 
ning. By M. Castitton. VI. Mem. New Experiments 
relative to the dangerous Effects, which the Exhalations of a North 
American Plant produce upon the human Bady. Py M. Gur. 
pircH. The Plant here coniidered is the Rhus Toxicodendyon. 
VII. Mem. Concerning a very fingular Cafe, of which there is no 
Example, as yet known, in the Praétice of Midwifery. By M. 
HenckeL. This ts the cale of a young healthy woman, who, 
after having contracted, by unfkilful treatment in childbirth, a 
fchirrofity that ftraitened the vagina to a very great degree, be- 
came again pregnant. ‘The fymptoms were alarming, and the 
ordinary method of delivery impoffible; the head of the child 
had defcended behind the vagina as far down as the perincum, 
and the inte/linum reclum was to violently diftended that it was 
ready to break. In this deplorabie cafe, M. HENcKEL per- 
formed the Cejarean fection (i. e. the operatia inferior), and here 
defcrides, circumftantially, bis manner of preceeding, with its 
fuccefsful iffue. | 

VIII. Memoir. An Extrad? of the Meteorclogical Obfervations 
made at Berlin in the Year 1777. Wy M. Becuevin. 1X, 
Mem. 4 particular Account of an Aurora Borealis, obferved on 
the 3d of December, 1777, at Berlin, and read to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, &c. By M. Scnurze. 

MATHEMATICS. 

I. Memoir. Refearches concerning the Determination of the 
Number of imaginary Roots in literal Equations. By M. de la 
Grance. IL. Mem. Concerning fome analytical Problems of 
Diophantes. By the fame. Ill. Mem. General Remarks on the 
Mation of feveral Bodies, which attrac each other reciprocally in 
an inverfe Ratio of the Squares of their Difiances. By the tame. IV. 
Mem. Reflexions on Regulation,—in which the fame Academi- 
cian confiders the Mechanifm by which the ACtion of the Weight, 
or of the main Spring in a Watch, is regulated and modified by 
the Action of the Pendulum or of the Balance. V. Mem. Emer- 
fons of the two firft Sateliites of Fupiter obfervedin the Years 1776 
and 17773 together with anew Effay on the Difference of the Me- 
vidians between Paris and Berlin. By M. JoHN BERNOULLI. 
VI. Mem. Afronomical Obfervations made in the Courfe of the 
Year 1777, at the Royal Obfervatory. By M. Scuutze. VII. 
Mem. Concerning the Means of fixing or verifying the Po/itwn 
of an Obfervatory. By thefame. VIII. Mem. An Applicatun 
of the exponcntial Algorithm to the feeking of Faétors of Numbers 
of the Form 20+-i. By M. Becuetin. 1X. Mem. 4 new 


and more compendious Method of finding Divifers of Numbers 7 
the 
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the Form 4p ++ 3 and the firft Numbers cf that Form. By the 
fame. 
SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
I]. Memoir. Concerning the Immortality of the Soul, confidered on 
the Principles of Natural Philofophy. By the late ML. Subzer. 
Thefe are the laft produétions of that excellent man, whole 


fome may perhaps have entertained a fufpicion that he was verge 
ing towards materialifm ; but this fufpicion is entirely ground- 
leis. MM. Suxzer told us pofitively, in his firft Memoir, and 
he repeats the advertifement in thofe now before us, that he 
fyeaks here as a natural philofopher, and only means to exhibit 
the arguments, which ought to convince even a materialift of 
the immortality of his being. § If, ays he, in the execution of 
this plan I fpeak the language of a materialift, it muft not be 
concluded from hence, that [ adopt his ideas, which I look upon 
as entirely faife. I am fo far from embracing the opinion of the 
Materialifts, that I would rather deny the corpcrcal elience of 
matter, than attribute materiality to the foul. I willeven go fo 
far as to affirm, without any fort of heiitation, that we have 
much more reafon to be perfuaded of the immateriality and fin- 
plicity of thinking beings, than of the materiality of the ele- 
ments of bodies. In effeét, we have the teftimony of confi- 
oufnefs, of internal feeling in favour of the fimplicity of our 
being, while we have nothing to allege in favour of the ma- 
terialifm of corporeal elements, but inductions, founded on 
the external fenfes; and this latter teftimony is fo uncertain, 
with refpect to the ¢rue nature of fenfible and external objects, 
that it is aftonifhing to fee philofophers eftablifhing their fyftems 
upon proofs of this kind.’ This furely is very plain and cate- 
gorical language, every way adapted to fecure the name of M. 
SULZER againft a place in the clafs of materialitts. 

This celebrated academician had fhewn, in his preceding 
Memoirs (of which our Readers have had ample extratts *), 
that the animated molecule (the epithet he gives to the foul, con- 
lidered phy/ically) when feparated from the grofs body, by the 
diffulution of the Jatter, does not remain confounded or blended 
with the general mafs of matter, but follows the particular laws 
of the fubftances of its own kind, in order to arrive at the 
place for which it is deftined. In the prefent Memoirs he 
undertakes to prove, that a fimilar procedure takes place 
with refpect to the firf? germs of plants and animals, organifed mo- 


a 





* See Rev. vol. Iviii. p. 521, and vol. Ix. p. 520. 
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lecules of a particular kind: thefe are diffufed and difperfed every. 
where ;—they arrive at the place of their deftination, and tae. 
fequently our Author attributes nothing to the eximated molecule 
that is not analogous to what really and evidently takes place in 
nature. —M. Suxtzer obferves farther, that the /ou/, after its 
feparation from the body, which it had animated, will be united 
to anew bsdy, by the means of which, it will recover its knswe 
Jedge of the material world, and begin a zew Life. 

Fhe arguments by which he maintains this latter point, are 
in fubftance as follows:—fince the fmallefé molecule of cle- 
mentary bodies undergoes, as is well known, a prodigious va. 
riety of fucceffive modifications, and has a feries of innumerable 
parts to aét in nature, much more muft the foul, a molecule 
infinitely more noble, and endowed with powers infinitely 
more extenfive, be defigned to act a perpetual fucceffion 
of parts in the univerfe: confequently, after this prefent life, 
it will be placed on another theatre, to continue its acti- 
vity, and difplay its faculties and powers under new modifica- 
tions, ‘This fuppofition is entirely conformable to the wifdom 
of the arrangements which we obferve in this prefent world, 
But the foul muft be united toa new body, in order to refume 
its activity. Granting this true, and indeed it appears to be fo, 
—where is the difficulty? There is none at a'l inthe cafe. If 
human fouls (as fo many circumftances confpire to perfuade 
us) are defined to appear upon another theatre after their de- 
parture from this, the tame caufe that united them here to mor- 
tal bodies, can procure them bodies fuited to the new life they 
are to commence ; though we can form no accurate idea of the 
means by which this fhall be effetuated. There are many pal- 
pable facts in nature, analogous to this re-union, which furnifh 
light, fufficient at leaft, to difpel all our doubts on this head.— 
If it be true (as we think M, Sulzer has abundantly proved it 
to be), that the foul is not a modification or a refult of the grofs 
animal body, but a fubftance independent of this body with 
refpect to its exiftence, there muft be in nature certain laws by 
or according to which the union of thefe two fubftances is effec- 
tuated, unlefs we fuppofe perpetual miracles, which is an une 
philofophical manner of proceeding : now, if certain laws exift 
for the firft union of the foul with the animal body, why fhould 
we doubt of the exiftence of laws analogous to thefe, by which 
the foul, on its feparation from the prefent body may be united 
to another? Nor is this the only analogy that comes in here to 
perfuade us of the exiftence of fuch laws: we find another In 
the natural union of the germ, in organized bodies, with the 
matter of which thefe bodies are formed. Our Author had be- 
fore proved that thefe germs are pre-exiftent, and really precede 


the formation of the bodies to which they are united ; that chey 
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are diffufed throughout the globe ; and that, by eftablifhed laws, 
they find their way to the places, where they are to be united to 
their refpective bodies, to the matter deftincd for the formation 
of plants and animals. As this cafe is perfect!y analogous to 
that of the natural re-union of the foul or animated molecule 
with an organized body, it is evident, tha’, in fuppofing fuch a 
re-union after death, we fuppote nothing but what is conforimne 
able to the known courle of nature, and therefore, at leatt, 
highly probable, 

III, Me oir. Appition to the A<emoir of M. SuLzerR 
concerning .ertain Properties of Matter (which was defigned as 
an Examination of the Syftem of Materi:lifm), inferted in the 
New Alemoirs (of the Academy at Berlin) for the Year 1771.— 
In this fhort Supplement the ingenious academician proves that 
the motions of animals are fpontaneous,—of which we never 
had the leaft doubt. 

IV. Memoir. An Examination of the Quefion; whether ALL 
TRUTHS are fitto be rolp? By M. Foxmey. Is there any 
dificulty in the folution of this gucftion? Is it not natura! to 
anfwer it dire€tly in the afirmat:ve ?— For, although a certain 
degree of light may be painful, or dazzling to weak eyes, yet it is 
good, in general, that light fhould prevail and abound. Men 
whofe eves are too weak, have only to fhut them, or ufe the 
means that may tend to render them ftronger. The application 
of this idea to truth, and the mind, is in favour of the affirmative 
fide of the qucition ; for it is tue natural property of truth to 
ftrengthen the mind.——To render then the queftion more or lets 
problematical, it ought to have been propofed under one of the 
following forms: re all OPINIONS fit to be publifbed? or,—Ts it 
expedient that every individual fhould propagate and defend what HE 
LOOKS UPON as truth? When the gueition is thus propofed, 
we ought, perhaps, to draw in our affiimative. Every read 
truth is fit to be told, but every opinion that is engendered in the 
fermentation of a fuperficial head, with an irregular fancy, may 
not be fit to be told, however plaufible it may be rendered by a 
tinfel clothing of metaphyfical fophiftry. One of the belt criteria 
that can be given to diftinguifh both truth trom jfalj/chood and 
innocent Opinious from pernicious ones, is that laid down by the 
Model of true wifdom, when teaching his difciples to difcern 
the falfe and the true prophets he faid; By their fruits ye fall 
know them.—M. Formey certainly propofed the queftion in 
the fenfe it bears, as we have amended it; and he treats it in a 
mafterly manner. Candour, good intention, and good fenfe 
characterife this Memoir; and had he even committed a mu tis 
tude of philofophical fms in the courle of his academical labours, 
we would cover the greateft part of them, if not the whole, with 
the piece now before us.— 
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After having judicioufly difcuffed the queftion propofed, as 
far as it relates to thofe uuths which belong to the provinces 
of the abftract {ciences, natural philofophy, natural hiftory, and 
the arts, our Academician confiders it with refpe@ to thofe 
truths (we would rather fay opintens) in which religion, morals, 
and political fociety are concerned. He fuppofes, that a thinker, 
travelling through the vaft region of inquiry, finds in his way, af- 
fertions in the tafte of Hobles, Spinoza, Machiavel, and the ies 
thor of the Sy/lem of Nature, and that he looks upon thefe 
aflertions as true, meceflary to mankind, and adapted to de. 
liver enflaved mortals from the yoke of fuperftition, &c. &c. M, 
Formey addrefles himfelf to this Thinker pretty much in the 
fo'lowinz manner:—* If you love your tellow-creatures, and 
have their well-being at heart, how can you fo grofsly mifun- 
derftand their true interefls as to imagine that either particular 
perfons or public focieties wil receive any advantage from the 
knowledge of thefe pretended truths ? Do you not perceive, on 
the contrary, that they undermine the foundations of all focial 
comfort and fecurity, break the tendereft and moft refpcétable 
bonds of union, extinguifi the moft amiable afechens, and 
thus blaft all the permanent advantages, and rational pleafures 
of human life? What muft mankind become, when, delivered 
from, what you call, their fervitude, they acknowledge no ine 
vifible fuperior, no moral law, and neither hepe nor fear any 
thing beyond a prefent life? We have often afked thefe pre- 
tended fages, who fap the foundations of religious principle and 
moral virtue, who labour to extinguifh thofe delightful hopes 
that are the confolation and fupport of humanity under the 
trials of this its firft and infant ftate, we have often afked them, 
[ fay, what they mean? what is their purpofe? what advan- 
tages and comforts do they offer to mankind, in exchange for 
the bleffings and profpects of which they labour to deprive 
them? and we have never once heard of a fatisfactory anfwer to 
thefe important queftions.— Cruel philo/opher,—you take away 
my taper,—and in its place you give me nothing but thick dark- 
nefs!—my habitation is, indeed, but a lowly hut,—yet why 
beat it'down about my ears, only to expofe me to the incle- 
mency of the weather, without any fhelter or covering? You 
reprefent this life as a fcene of mifery ;—and you take from me, 
at the fame time, the pleafing expectation of a better. You 
diflolve all domeftic obligations, all civil fubordination, and 
when your licentious principles engage me to rebel againft the 
fovereigzn who protecis and defends me, your vaunted li- 
berty * offers me no privilege but that of hiding myfelf in 
the woods, and wandering in the deferts.’ 
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From the fe, and other conthiders tions, equally judicious and 
conclufive, our Academician thews the fophifts and {ce ptics ot 
our day, that if they love ma: sili d, and wifh to promote their 
well-being, they fhew their love and zeal in a range manner, 
fince it is impofiible to make their fellow creature a more perni- 
cious prefenr, even with refpe ct to their happinefs in this world, 
than the inftructions of a theifm and int idelity. 

But what do you mean ({ays our Academician, to render the 
dilemma complete} when you tell us that you love mankind ; 
pity their mifery ; and are defirous of inf: udting them in mat- 
ers that concern them eflentiaily? Such lancuage in your 
mout s is the molt fenfelefs jargon that can well be imagined. 
What is ni atl, whom you are fo much concerned abcut in your 
fyftem, and in your e@imate of human nature? He is a mufh- 
roon—the infect of a fleeting moment—who fprunz from no- 
thi: Nits and is returning to nee The aflociations of mcn, 


adhe 
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their plans and (ctvlements, are fimilar to what pafles onan ant- 
hill, and their pleafures, sey hones and fears, are no more 
than modifications of a trantitory dream, which is called Life.— 
Why then do you trouble their dean, with your dejecting [o- 
phifiry, woen you have nothing nae to ive them in its piace? 
Leave them peaceably in the {tate in which they are, if it be lefs 
unfupportable than that which you prefent to them. When 
the galley-flave gets | into a temporary flumber, in which fancy 
places him - a delicious repaft, is it not an aét of cruelty to in- 
terrupt his dream, and to awakcn him from the ple -afing delu- 
fion? he will foon enough return to the fight of his galley, and 
the labours of bis oar.—To Leings who are born to die, and 
whofe life is fo fhort and mixed as ours is, no fuch efential 
fervice can be done, 2s to encourage them in their paflage 
through human life with the hopes of immortality, and to ani- 
mate them to duty by the profpeét of a future {tate of retribu- 
tion and reward: and he that opens the abyfs of anthilation to 
morta’s in this fate of labour and trial, ought rather to be con- 
fidcred as the de sadly enemy; than as the gracious benefactor of 
the human fpecies —We recommend to our Readers M. de 
Luc’s excellent Difcourfe on this fubject, in the firft volume 
of Letters Philofophical and Moral, Se. 

M. Formey obferves, that the perfons, who affume the 
charaler of thinkers, and confider themfelves as capable of in- 
veftigating truth, form two diftinét clafles. One clafs is com- 
pofed of thofe who fay, /Ve have .2psaged new truths, and we 
mean to publifh them.—TV he other c! lais is compofed of the heads 

and rulers of the community, who anfwer, Ye have only in- 
vented errors, and we prohibit their propagation. The former 
raife, on this, a great outcry, and fay,—We groan under the 
yoke of oppreffion, and, inftead of argument, authority and power 
Kk3 are 
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ijt a 08 —Our Author ftps in between the two parties, and 
by C wichiatory ways and means endeavours to check the ipirit 
of tyranny and perfecution iw the one, and af. 1 ‘beliion and infolence 
in the other. What ne favs to the ‘Ankers comes, cffen: tially, to 
this: * Gentlemen, authority and power cannot render a bad 
are iment good, nor can they oder a good arvument bad : yet 
Whar is there in authority on F power, that thould hinder truth and 
sujtice from being on their fide? The rulers of the people have 
the privilege, and may have the capacity of thin/ mz, as well as 
you ;—and they are etpectally intruftcd wih tne peace and hap- 
pincfs of the community, wich is not your cafe. It is theres 
fore very fingular, that, if certain opinions may endanger or 
promote the “well- “being of their fubjedts they who are in- 
trufted with that we}l- being, and clothed with authority to 
maintain it, fhould be deemed incompetent judges of fuch opi- 
nions, and ‘that you, who have no fuch charge and no {uch 
authority, fhould decide and aét in fuch a wei: ghty matter, with- 
out apy reltraint Ta matrers of a civil and temporal kind, that 
perfon, who maintains himflf provifionally in his profeffions, 
until a decifive, peremptory, and conclufive fentence is pro- 
nounced againit him, 1s allowed to act juftly :—tran{port this 
meihod, 0. realoning to the great contett between religion and 
irreligion, which 1s likely to continue always depending, and 
fee what will be the conclufion! Why thould they, who 
mati‘an the caufe of reli: gion, who are perfuaded of its hap- 
py iofluence on manners and on public felicity, and have efta- 
blifhed it as one of the principal fupports of legiflation, and 
as preventing a mulctude of evils, to woich the influence of 
human laws cannot exte:d, why, L fay, fhould they permit 
your invafions and outrages ; and that, when the goodnets of 
your Cauie is, to {peak in the mildeft terms, far from being af- 
certaied ?. .f, opp fing a religion, which is piofefledly founded 
on argument, and ts only fup orted by authority, you aim at the 
eftanlihment of a civil Stee which renounces the pro- 
tection of a Supreme Being, and rejects the fucceurs of reli 
gon; you have only to withdraw co other regions and other 
climates S, where you may tound {tas CS, and govern tiem ace 
cording to your fancy: but you mutt act think yourielvcs aue 
thorized to difturb fyitems «f government actually eftablifhed, 
by propagating pr neiples which evidently tend to their tubver- 
ies, You nave not, on your lide, the voice of the people, 
which, alone, could give you a {pecious pretext to unhinge the 
naadbiiitics: under whoie proce ction you were born, W ho! e ad- 
vantages you have enjoyed, and to whofe laws (of conieq uence) 
you are Ovitzed to fubmit. You fay, your doctrines are truths : 
—your rulers s fay, they are errors:—who fhall judge? The peo- 
a“ in general, whatever may be their rights, will not jueee 
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for themfelves, and fince they will be led, it {ems much more 
rational, and more conducive to the public good, that they 
fhould be led by their rulers, than by every innovater who 
ufurps the name of a philofopher,’ 

We have here given the fubftance of M. Formey’s reafon- 
ing: thofe who defire a more ample illuftration of his princi- 
ples, will be fatisficd oy aoe the orginal paper, which, 
itis pofible, may ve publifhed feparately, as hath been the cafe 
with many of his academical pieces.—We fhall only tranferibe 
the obfervation which concludes the prefent Memoir: it is as 
follows: © The grand fecret of legiflation, and the bafis of afl 
cood government, contifts in maintaining with exe hand, a pure 
and plain fyftem of religion, adapt-d to form men to the prac- 
me of every virtue, and to confirm them inthe obfervance of 

ery duty, —and to crufh, with the other hand, nitions ny fa- 
naticiim, and infidelity, when they attempt to DOCMATIS&E.’— 
But, under the pictence of this erufhing, what mi chief has not 
been done to mankind! What have they not fuffered from the 
horrors of perfecution ! 

V. Memoir. Concerning the Problem of ALfolyneux; the VIth 
Memoir. By M. Merian. We have formerly * feen how 
differently this famous Problem has been folved by ditkerent 
perfons, and what refpectable names are found on the oppolite 
fides of the quettion, Ada/jneux and Locke maintained, that the 
man born biind, however accultomed to handle the g/ode and 
the cube, during bois ftare of blindnets, would not be capab!e of 
pronouncing, by mere infpection, when he recovered his fight, 
which of the two objects was the globe, and which the cube, 
Bihop Bertley came to the fame conclufion, but he arrived at te 
by a diiterent road from that in which the two ercat men al- 
ready mentioned nad proceeded. Our Academician looks upon 
the principles on which Berkley founded his folution, as much 
more folid and | scoehegi netting than thofe of Locke and Molyneux. 
If he affirmed, like them, that the man born blind would not 
- able to diftinguith the glose from the cube by ‘ s fight when 
he bad recovered it, he did it upon this principle, at the fenfes 

of fight and touch have nothing in common, a ie ye there Is 
ho point of relembiance in the fenfations they produce. The 
Hluftration and proof of this theory form the fubject of the pre- 
fenc Memotr. 

Vi. Memoir. Concerning different bodily Conflitutions, and 
their different Effeéts. Vth. Mem. Concerning the Influence of 
natural Cat ufes upan the Conflitution. By Dom. PERNETY.— 
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Tiere is nothing either new or uncommon in theie two Me- 
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moirs, which contain, neverthelefs, a judicious compilation of 
* See Rev. vol. visi. p. 530. 
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what has been hitherto publifhed on the fubj&@. Hippocrates, the 
author of the Philofophy of Nature, and the author of a book 
entitled, Of Man and Woman, confidered phyfically, in the State 
Marricge, are the principal fources, from whence our A ad 
mician has drawn his materials. 

VIil. Memoir. Concerning a Aletaphyfieal } Problem. By M, 
CaAsTiLt LON. This Proble - was prepofed to M. de Catlitlon 
by one of the moft celebrated Members of the a of Ber- 
lin, and it is expreiicd in the following terms: ¢¢ Either the 
*© number of ideas in the Divine Mind is firite or not :—if it is 


$¢ not finite, then there exifts actually an inflaite number of 


és ideas, which is a contradiction: if it is finite, then there js 


€¢ an in nity of ideas, or fources of knowledge, of which the 
“ Deity is not poflelled:—For example; if we calculate the 
‘© motions of any give en number of bodies, we can always 
‘Cadd to that number, even without end; confequently 
<< befides the number of bodies of which the ideas exitt 
‘Cin the Divine Mind, there will be, on the fuppofition, 
“Can infinity of other fyfte ms which the Deity does not per- 
We have met with many proofs of M. Casrtit- 
LON’s profound knowledge in metaphy fics, natural philofophy, 
and mathematics ; but in his condefcending to folve the flimfy 
provlem now mentioned, we have a fignal mark of his com- 
plaifance and mecknefs: this paltry problem, however, which 
folves jtfelf, has given a candid and learned Academician an 
opportunity of regaling the lovers of metaphyfical difcuffion 
with feveral } judicious selene relative to the knowledge of 


? a 
the Divine Mind. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 

i moir. Conjfiderations on Homer, By M. Bitausé. 
Thefe Confiderations will add little or seiicie to the ftock of 
knowledge which our claffical Readers muft have already ac- 
cuired with refpect to the Grecian Bard. Much noife has been 
made in the controverfy about £Z¢me’s learning, which fome 
have exalted. beyond meafure, while others have gone into the 
nip ite extreme. M. Brrausé, in our opinion, treats this 
parc of his fubject with judgment, intelligence, az ‘a the erudi- 
tion that was neceflary to throw light on the matter, It Is cere 
tainly in modern times only, that a proper eee has been 
made of the learning of Homer. From the Platonics, who in 
heir philot lophical {uperftition refpcected the fables of antiquity 

rious Wifdom, down to Mr. Pope, 

whole exce Hone 5 idgment did not exempt him from ail exagge- 
ration here, the learning of the immortal Bard was too hich 
rated. Modern critics, fays M. BirausBé, have contributed 
much to put him tn his true place, and have fhewn, that the are 
he poll: fled the moft, was that of ftriking the imagination, and 
touching the heart. Neverthelefs, it muft be acknowledged, 
obferves 
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ohferves our Academician, that Homer was one of the moft 
Jearned men of is age; which may be true, without faying 
much for hiserudition. It is certain that his Iliad and Odyiley 
have tran{mitted to us all that we know of the {tate of the arts, 
morals, legiflation, &c. among the Greeks at that early period. 

II. Memoir. Concerning the Patriarch Photius. By M. 
WecueLIn. Ii. Memoir. 4 Differtatien concerning _ Elece 
poral Septemvirate. By M.deFeaancuevitte. ‘his Diflertae 
tion, civided into Three Memoirs, is cekgned to prove, that 
the inftitution of the feven ancient Electors of = Empire was 
OWINg, not to O:ho II]. as hath been fu ipps ofed , but to Otho 
IV.; who fettled this buiinefs in the year 1208, at the diet of 
Frankfort, Ge it fo. 








Aas Hi 
Nouveaux Memoirs d@? P Academie des Sctences et Pelles Lettres de Berlin. 
sinnée 1778. 400, Printed at Berlin, 
Hisrony OF THE ACADEMY. 

-HIS volume bevins with the Eulogy of Voltaire; of 
which we gave an account In a former Review *, with 

the refpect that was due to its royal Author, and the freedom 
which is an inviolable privilege in the republic of letters. The 
other articles, worthy of notice in the hiftorical part of this vo- 
lame, are as follows :—Obfervet ion of a total Eclipfe of the Suny 
made “June 24 $4, 1778. By Don Antonio @ULLOA.—AZ De- 
feripticn of the Uranometer, 2n Inftrument, newly invented, 
which produces an Effect equal to that of a quadrant of a ra- 
dius of fixty foot. By M, SituerscHtac. The conftruc- 
tion of this curious inftrument would be fcarcely intelligible, 
without the plates, which the Author has here fubjoined to his 
defcription of it. “Po thefe he has added the folutions of fome 
important problems, to fhew with what facility and accuracy the 
moft difficult aftronomical operations may be performed by 
means of this inftrument.-— Obfervation of a particular Variation 
[= Baroneter. By M. ToaLpo, Profefior of Aftronomy at 
adua.— Natural philofophers are generally agreed, that the ac- 
tion of tiie moon produces, in our atmofphere, tides analogous 
to thofe of the ocean, but have denied that the effect of fuch an 
alteration in the weight of the air, as thefe tides muft occafion, 
can be obferved in the barometer. Ov this number is the cele- 
brated Abbé Fri/i, as appears by his learned Treatifes de Gravi- 
tate et de ah ie gee The ig arty. ye who now 
addreffes us, aavin 
the air, and taving fava id it “equivalent WF ace of a line in the 
barometer when produced by the aétion of the fun, and to + 
when produced by that of the moon, concluded that this vari- 
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ation was too {mall for obfervation. M. Toatpo has not heen 
difcouraged by this d ciflon of his learned friend ; and the im. 
portant ivvies of barometrical oblervations, and reafoninas 
founded on them, which is contained in this Memuir, fhews 
that the barometer indicates the alterati nin queftion, 

7 oie egg on the a of Poland, and a Fiflory of this 
Quadrupede, fent ta the Academy. By Mf. B., DuBois, 
Countellor to his Polifh Majelty. M du BuFron clafles this 
animal (whofe kind abounds in the Ukraine) with the Mar. 
mottes ; our Academician, better informed, thinks that it cojies 
nearer to the clals of rabbits. His defcription of the animal is 
eircumftantial and curious. We thall only mention the follow. 
ing parcicularitics: it often happens that three or four of the 
habitations of tie Aodaks are comprehended within the (pace of 
a fquare fathom: their holes are deep and perpendicular: each 
is eccupied only by a male and female: but it frequently hap. 
pens that nine or ten couples fix their dwellings near each 
other, and form a kind of republic. Sometimes this neigh. 
bourhood is a model cf union and concord ;—this is, however, 
bu: rare; for it is much more frequently the centre of diflurb- 
ances, civil commotions, and bloody wars {jult as it is among 
us): there are remarkable diverfities of character among thefe 
animals, which deflroy that natural equality that might be ex. 
pected among uncivilized beings. Some are active,—fome ne- 
gligent,—fome ambitious ;—but thofe who difcover lazinefs in 
the feafon of labour, are loaded with fevere tafks, and diftin- 
guifhed by public marks of ignominy; they are treated like 
flaves: they are latd upon their backs; loads of herbs, plants, 
and provilions are placed on their bellies, which they hold fatt 
with their paws; and thus they are drawn by the tail, to holes, 
where théir burthens are to be unloaded. (/Vould it were fr 
among us!) Vhe Bobaks never go out of their holes, either to 
amute themfelves or to feek for provifions, without placing a 
fentry on an eminence or hillock, to warn them of the approach 
of danger. This fentinel, when he fees any one coming, railes 
himfelf on his hinder-feet, and whiltles; on which fignal all 
the ftragelers fave themfelves in their holes, and remain there 
ti) the danger is paft. 

Atter having given a lift of the Printed Works, Manufcripts, 
Dia hiies, and Inventions, that were prefented to the Academy 
during che courfe of the year 1778; M. Formey concludes the 
hiftarical part of this volume by a curious Eulogy on M. JoHN 
Henry LAMBERT, a Stay-maker’s fon, born at Malhaulen, 
in the Upper-Alfatia, 1728; who, notwithitanding the defects 
of a poor education, his being bred to his father’s trade, his 
unpleafing perfon, his rough and ungracious manners, and al- 
molt every th nz tnelegant and difagreeable in his external ap- 
pearance, roic to the honourable rans of Acudeimician, - 
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was, indeed, one of the moft able members of the Berlin Acae 
nYs in the mathematical Inie. 
EXPERIMENTAL Puttosopny. 

I. Memoir. Experiments made ona Kind cf Earth, which ree 
mains in the laf? Lixivium of comeeTOn oe or on the Bafis of bits 
ter Salt, Pp, far as is relative ta the roperty it bas to render other 

Earths fufible. By M. Marcrarr. 

Hf. Memoir. Concerning the Dephlgifiication of phiogifiicated 
dirs By M. AcuarD- Firff Memar.—tit is well known, 
that the elementary air ‘by which ts meant the air of the at- 
mo{phere, difengaced from all the heterogeneous particles that 
jt contains) 1s capable of uniting itfelf with different fubftances, 
diffolves, with facility, the phlogifte ny with whicn it has a great 
affinity, and from its union with which it becomes what we 
call phlo gifticated air. [he phlogifton, according to our Aca- 
demician, having fuch an affinity with the air, is always more 
or lefs charged or impregnated with it; and the de phlogiftica- 
tion of the air is an important object of the inquiries of the 
Naturalift, as dephlogifticated air is of all others the moft pro- 
per for refpiration, and its mixture with the air that has been 
corrupted by animal breath, or other caufes, removes the noxi- 
ous qualities of fuch air, and reftores its falubrity. On the 
other hand, the pre duétion of dephlogifticated air, which is di- 
rely icsion from bodies, is fubject to many difficulties, and 
becomes expenfive by the fmall portions of it that are attainable. 
Thefe confiderations induced M. AcHarRb to make a great 

number of experiments in order to feparate the phlogitton from 
the air which is charged with it: many proved unfuccefsful ; 
but he obtained his purpofe at length, by the detonation of 
pitre, or, in other words, by the detonation of phlogifticated 
air tranfmitted through melted nitre, with the nitrous acid, 
Thefe experiments, which he made fucceffively with phiogifti- 
cated, fixed, corrupted, and inflammable air, verificd his con- 
jeClures ; they fhew, that the affinity of the phlogifton with 
the nitrous acid, warmed to a degrve which makes the nitre 
oil, is greater tian its afinity with the air, from which it (the 
nitrous acid) difengages the phlogtiton: and this circumttance is 
every way adapted to furnifh new ideas with refpect to the come 
pohition of different kinds of air 

Among feveral other p inciples and facts, that refult from 
the experiments and obfervations contained in this Memuir, 
we fhail enumerate the tollowing:—all bodies, fufcepiible of 
evaporation, by degrees of heat, natural or artificial, combine with 
and diffoive in air. When the heat, neceflary to unite air wit h 
Certain bodies, ceafes, the air feparates itielf only from a part of the 
fubtince, which it has diflolved, and always retains a certain guene 
tity of it, which is fmaid in proportion to the degree of the di- 
miaution of the I:cat. Inflammabie air is not decom,ounded, 
like 
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like nitrous airy by ¥ an yn o! a kind of air, which, not 
being faturated with the phlogifton, may {till admit 4 batter 
portion of it, becaule the aliinity ol the phlogiiton with inflam 
snable air, and its acid, furpafies that of the ph lozifton with ele 
mentary init he ore de; phiog siticated air, which receives the 
phlog itt nN WIth we u aa taeil V9 do § not G himinith the VO- 
if ume ot in Sami Ma ble alr, aud au gment 5 its inffal unability, Ine 
jtead of icflening It. 

- . A . . 

Tn a following Memoir M. Acnoarp intends to communicate 
feveral remarks on de; adios: d air, with vartous experiments 
tending ¥ CO indicate more cle rly its nature, an d to render its ap- 
plicat: on ufeful. Hic pres alfo to aniwer fome o objections 
that m ay be made to his experimi “~ and more e particulariy, One, 

- itht appe ee 
that at firft fiche appears plaulible ; he means the onjecti in of thofe 
who may acerit ‘ie the chat nee - tne alr, vnich he tran{mitted 
through mehed nitre ‘ not to the decompo fition of that air, but 
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to its mixture with th 3c dephlovifticated ail, whicii cicapes from 
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the nitre, while itis in fulion. 
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a Fluid fpectfically lighier, aid of fuch a Nature as not to mix with 
the agitate. LF ‘uid, or by applying ta tie Surface of this latter Flud 
a folid Bod) of befs fp cif gravity. By the fame. The firft ob- 
ow that employs M. Achard in this Memoir, is to afcertain 
the fact, that oi! has the property of calming or diminifhing the 
agitation of the es The experiments he made for this pur- 
pofe afcertain the f.ct, fo far as to prove that the force, which 
produces the undulatory motion, continuing the fame, that mo- 
tion will be lefs wh 4 oil is poured upon the a than when 
! 


itisnot. But eur idemician thinks, rely 12 oblervations and 


accounts of the m: iiners, relative to th fa, are Char. geable with 
exaggeration. Jt appears incredible to via that fuch {mall quan 
tities of pil, as they fometimes mentien, fhould produce any pal- 


oe oe ‘? “ ae ere } rf ne ‘ * - - C « P 
pe He 244.44 Koda a furrace {o cons GCraoiey, as tila: pare Oi the 1€4a 


which turrounds a fhyp: and even fuppofine (adds he) that this 
was poihbie, for a moinent, yet it muit fidered, that, as 
the motucn of the fhip is not exaétly fimilar and correfpondent 


that of the water, the oil mutt be quickly c carried to a 
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contiderable diflance, and confequently become incapable of 
producing any continued efcct on the water, which is contigu- 
ous to the fhin.—So much for the fact. “Phe caufe, that ope- 
in its production, is the next oayess of the experiments 
and oblervations of cur ingenious Academician. Two experl- 
menis, Ciicumitantially rele ted ere, have convinced him, that 
oi. docs not produce the effect under onan eration by its fluidity, 
but by tts gualit,, as a body fpecifically lighter than water. From 
hence he concludes, that bodies lishter than water, and of a 
larger furface or extent than that which iy tosmed by the drops 
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of oil that are pe into the fea, muft produce the fame eflect 
‘*yamuch hioher deyvree. In applying therefore the refult of 
his i and experiments to the benefit of n avization, 
both in the o€can, and on the great rivers, our Author propofes 
to fubftitute, in place of oil, bartcls full of air, into which the 
water Cannot enter, or rather aysere tin boxes of eight foot in 
furface, and one oF two inheighs, filled with air, and impenctra-. 
ble by water. Ships may be provided, without any great diff- 
culty with fome dozens of fact ene fultened to cords, {fo 
that they may be Jet down into the water, when its agitation is 
fuch as to excite apprehenfion. M. Acnarp has tried this me- 
thod by experiments In wuniature (if we may ule that expreflion ) 
and with fuch fuc ‘cefs, that he ventures to recommend it as 
adapted ta diminifh the dangers of navigation,—and it may not 
perhaps be unworthy of the maritime powers to try the experi- 


ment in full lercth. 
IV. Memoir. Containing Experiments on the Weight, Elafii- 


tity and Cain; preffibility of different Sorts of “ir, as alfa concerne 
ing the differ ent Degrees of facility with which Plants germinate 
refpetlively in them. By the fame. After celebrating ‘the im- 


portant difcoveries of Dr. Prie/tley, which have enabled chy- 
mifts and natural philofophers to explain a great number of 
phenomena unaccou nted for saint him, M. Acuarp avails 
himfelf of thefe difcoveries to make fome flens farther in the in- 
veftigation of nature. The fixed, the inflammable, the nitrous, the 
phlogifticated, and dephlogiflicated, are the five different kinds 
of air, whofe weight, elalticity, and comprefiibility, are eflimated 
in this Memoir. Our Academician propofes to himfUlf how- 
Rai 2 : 


ever the following previous queftion, whofe folution he confiders 
as of no fmall importance; wiz. Whether the air is in bodie 
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va 


fuch as we find it when extracted from them, or whether its 


properties do not proceed from the union it contracts with 
other fubftances to which it is united Dy the very onecration 
which difengages it from the bodies in whi ch it ef ed? From 
the experiments * that M. AcHARD mad “™ order to refolve 
this queftion, it appears to him evident, that iixed air, aloe, ex- 
its in the bodies from whence it is difenegaged, fvcd as it 7s 
wien we extract it from them, and that its acidity does not Dros 
ceed from the union it earns ts wtth an acid at the moment it 
efcapes and refumes its elafticity, but frem its previous combi- 
Nation with an acid in the very fubftance from which it wes 
drawn. But this is not the cafe with air in general, as we fhal 
fee prefently. 

From the experiments (here defcribed) which M. Acuarp 
made, in order to determine the weight of the air, drawn fram 
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* Thefe i:xperiments are not cefcribed in this Memorr. 
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different bodies, it appears, ft, That fixed air is, in general 
heavier than common air; but that its weight is very different 
according to the procefs employed in dilengaging It, and the 
bodies from whence it is drawn. a2dly, That inflammable air is 
lighter than common air, 1f we except that which is drawn from 
vegetables by fire. 3dly, That inflammable air, difengaced 
from the fame metal by different acids, varies in weight ; that 
which is drawn from zinc by the marine acid having only one 
half of the weight of that which is drawn from the fame metal 
by the phofpnoric acid. 4thly, That the weight of commo 
air is to the weight of dephlog fticated air, drawn from nitre b 
heat, as: to re. §thly, That nitrous air is lighter than 
common air*, 6thly, Phat air charged with phlogifton, either 
by the bodies that have been burnt in it, or by the refpiration of 
animals, weighs lefs than common air. 7thly, That, in ge- 
neral, the air in bodies is not of the fame quality, as it is 
when extracted from them, but, in the a& of feparation is com- 
bined either with the volatile parts of thefe bodies, or with the 
fubftances which are employed in extracting it from them, As 
to the experiments of our Academician on the compreffibility of 
different kinds of air, and their dilatability by heat, they yield 
the following refults: ift, That, after the compreffion has 
ceafed, the air, of whatever kind it may be, occupies the fame 
volume which it occupied before it was comprefled. adly, That 
the lighter the airis, the lefs is it compreflible (the compreffing 
power remaining the fame), and the lefs alfo is it fufceptible of 
dilatation by the fame degree of heat. 

Memoir. Concerning a new Manner of hatching Eggs by means 
of Eleéricity. By M. AcHaRD. Thirty-two degrees of heat 
form, according to M. Reaumur, the temperature neceffary to 
the artificial hatching of hen-eggs. After many unfuccefsful 
attempts to find out the point of electricity which produces ef- 
fects fimilar to thofe of a heat of 32 degrees, M. ACHARD bes 
took himfelf to an expedient, worthy of his fagacity and genius, 
and which fully anfwered his purpofe. By a curious experi- 
ment, circumftantially defcribed in this Memoir, he found out 
the degree of electrical force, which, being applied toa fluid, 
augments its evaporation in the fame proportion and meafure as 
a heat of 32 degrees. Judging that this degree of electrical 
power might be fufficient to develope the cicatricula of an egg, 
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* M. Achard, indeed, acknowledges, that it was not poffible for 
him to determine fo exactly the weight of nitrous air, as that of the 
other kinds, becaufe the common air, of which a part always re- 
mained in the globe (which received the different forts of air) acted 
immediately upon the nitrous air, and decompounded it more of 
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he fufpended a pewter-plate “— 16 eggs on the condudtor of 
he electrical machin e, and k: apparatus during eight days, 
st as many nights, ina deesen of el ectricity as near as pofflible 
to that which coretponds (if the exprefion may be allowcd) 
with 32 degrees of heat. The fucceis of this experiment con- 
frmed the conjectures of M. AcHARD. Opening one of theie 
eggs at the end of the firft 48 hours, bh r? rceived a fmall be- 
ginning of the formation of be embryo, and he difcerned plain!y 
the progrefs of this fermation by opening an egg every day ; but 
an accident that difconcerted his apparatus prevented his conti- 
nuing his electrical operations to the bi irth of the chicken. This 
fuccefsful beginning, however, will encourage new trials, 

Memoir, Concerning the M fandragora, or Mandrake. By 
M. GLepitTscH.—Phi! lologifts, naturalifts, como ntators, and 
wags have contributed to the prop avalon of the filly or inde- 
cent fables to which this plant has given occafion, and which 
M. Gleditfch has expofed as they defery e, in this learned Difler« 
tation. 

Memoir. Concerning the Colours of Vegrtables. Firft Part. 
By M. AcHARD. Philotophers and chemifis are not yet agreed 
about the true caufe of the colours of vegetables 5 nor has this 
matter becn treated hitherto with the attention it deferves. Hades 
has recourfe to fubtilized aerian principles, which fcem too thin 
to be grafped 3 Becher, Stabl, and Lfenckel to iron or copper; and 
Patt to the phlogifton, in orcer to account for the phenomenon 
ingueftion, After thefe comes Count Afouroux *, who, by a 
great number of experiments, has undertaken to prove, that 
fowers contain a fixed colouring PRiNCIPLY, Which exifts even in 
the afhes to which they are reduced, and communicates to the 
vitrifications in which thefe afhes are employed, the colour of 
the refpective flower, and of ali the other parts of the plant, 
But after him comes M. Acuarn, who repeated all his experi« 
ments with the moft curious attention, and the refults he ob- 
tained from them were quite contrary to thofe of Count Mou- 
roux. ‘The en of the Hfe experiments, a8 they were made by 
M. AcHaRD, is exceedingly interefting. This ingenious Aca~ 
demician onl’ never find the leaft refemblance or a1 nalogy bee 
tween the colour of the vegetable fub{tance before its imcincra- 
tion, and that of the glafs into whofe compofition its alhes en- 
teed as an ingredient. But if he pulls down an hy pothetis 
built upon ill-conduéted experiments, he means to eftablifh anos 
ther upon more folid foundations: in the fecond Part of this 
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Memoir, as yet unpublifhed, he defigns to fhew, that the Co- 
lours of flowers and vegetables, in general, proceed only from 
the combination of their conflituent parts, and from their de. 
gree of fermentation, which, according 2s it varies, produces 
of neceffity, a difference in the arrangement of the parts of aly 
getables :—hence our Author will be led to explain the caufe of 
the changes which the abfence or prefence of light produces in 
the colour of vegetables and of other natural bodies, 

Memoir. Concerning the Meafure of the Salubrity of the Air 
containing alfo the Defcription of two new Eudiometers. By M. 
AcHARD. It appears from the accurate experiments and the 
important difcoveries of Dr. Prie/iley, that the principal ufe of 
the air, in refpiration, is its difcharging the lungs of the phlo- 
gifton ; fo that when the air is faturated with phlogifton, and 
confequently cannot charge itfelf with a larger quantity, it be- 
comes unfit for refpiration. The lefs, therefore, that the air js 
charged with phlogifton, the fitter will it be for refpiration; and 
proportionably more wholefome ; and the eudiometers are de- 
ficned to afcertain the degree of falubrity that arifes from the 
greater or lefler quantity of phlogifton, with which the air is 
charged. ‘The eudiometers of Landriani and Magellan are in- 
genioufly conftructed; but the employment of them requires 
preparations which cannot be made every where; befides, a port. 
able inftrument of this kind, which, by an eafy operation, can 
enable us to determine the degree of the phlogiftication of the 
air in any place whatever, is an object of confequence. This 
circumftance gives a peculiar advantage to the invention of our 
Academician ; for a particular defcriptive account of whofe eu- 
diometers, which would be fcarcely intelligible without a fight 
of the plates, we muft refer the curious to the Memoir itfelf, 
and the figures which accompany it. 

Memoir. Concerning the Caufe of the Afphyxia, and the pro- 
pereft Remedy for that Diforder. By M. AcHarp. As the re- 
{piration of mephitic vapours is the circumftance that produces 
the af/phyxia, an examination of the caufe that renders thefe va- 
pours noxious will naturally lead to the true fource of this dif- 
order. The obfervations and experiments, made by this inde- 
fatigable Academician, on rabbits, finches, cats, and other ani- 
mals, prove, ift,—That it is to the phlogifton with which 
mephitic vapours are charged that we muft attribute their noxious 
qualities—2dly, That the phlogifton, which exhales from the 
lungs, and is obftructed in its paflage, produces the afphyxia— 
gdly, That the accumulation of phlogifton in the lungs is the 
caufe of the numbnefs in the nerves, and of the fufpenfion of re- 
fpiration during the afphyxia—4thly, That of all the remedies 
hitherto employed againft this diforder, the immiffion of dephlo- 
gifticated 
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‘fticated air is that which promifes the moft fuccefs, becaufe it 
attacks the evil in its principle and caufe.— Our Author’s appa- 
ratus for tran{mitting this air into the lungs is well contrived. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Memoir. Concerning the Determination of the Orbits of Comets 
after three Obfervations. By M. pe LA GRrance. Two Me- 
moirs. This celebrated Academician analifes the different 
methods, that have been hitherto propoted, of refolving the 
problem here mentioned. Sir Ifaac Newton was the firft who 
attempted it ; but the fulutions which he left behind him were 
imperfect, and thofe who fucceeded him in the fame undertak- 
ing did little more than diverfify and reduce to a greater fimpli- 
city the methods pointed out by him, without rendering them 
more exact or commodious for practice. Our Author expofes 
the defe&ts of all thefe methods; fhews, that-the problem can 
only be felved by approximation, and points out the manner of 
folving it in this way. 

Memoir. Concerning the Theory of Telefcopes. By the fame. 
The general canons to which Meilrs. Cotes and Euler attempted 
toreduce the theory of telefcopes, are here approximated and 
compared together, by M. Le GRANGE, and are improved by 
new and interefting refearehes, which tend to reduce this theory 
toa greater degree of fimplicity. 

Hi/icrical. and Afirenomical Inquiries concerning the Polar Star, 
and the Conjiellations that are the neare/t to the Poles. By M. JouHN 
BerNOuILLi. ‘Three Memoirs. 

Inquiries concerning the Method of finding direétly the Equation 
of Time. By M. Scuuuze. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

Inquiries concerning the Unities of Naturc. By M. BEGUELIN. 
Firft Memoir. We have already feen where all the refearches 
of this kind terminate, or ratner we have feen that they do not 
terminate at all—for, inftead of coming at the real elements of 
bodies, they only arrive at the atoms of Leycippus, which come 
thort of the mark, or the ideal monades of Letbnitz, which go 
beyond it, and like the arrow in the Afneid, vanifh into air. 
Prefenting to us thefe old fyftems, with new names, and fome 
new modifications, they make us think, that we are getting on 
towards the principles of things ; whereas we remain {till pretty 
much in the fame place. ‘There is no guide whofe penetration 
and metaphyfical talents promife fairer to bring us fome fteps 
hearer to the fountain-head than thofe of M. BeGue.in: and 
certainly there is an uncommon degree of acutenefs in the Mee 
moir now before us. . 

By the Unities of Nature, Mr. B. underftands neither abftra& 
unities, nor the phyfical, individual beings, which are the ob- 
jects of our fenfes, but all thofe primitive beings, whofe organi- 
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zation is indeftructible, though fufceptible of different modificas 
tions, by its own powers, and thofe of other organized beings 
In a word, cvery unity of nature is a machine, immediately 
created by the Deity, according to our Academician ; and thus 
we think that he has pofted himlelf between the Monadifts and 
the 4tcmi/’s. How Jong he will maintain this poft, we cannot 
tell ;—we do not mean either to interrupt him in the pofleffion 
of it, or to fhare it with him. But there is fomething fo mafe 
terly and ingevious in his manner of fortifying and defending it, 
that what he has faid may be read with profit, though we nci- 
ther adopt nor rejcct his hypothefis. It is certain, that thefe 
organized unities Cannot be objects of obfervation. It cannot, 
however, be faid, onthe other hand, that their exiftence is impo/- 
fible ; and this is the only conceffion which our Author requires 
at his fetting out in this dark and intricate difcuffion. Indeed, 
analogy gives him a full right to this conceffion, at leaft; fince, 
as he obferves, ail individual beings are organized even in their 
fmalleft particles, as far as the eye, aided by microfcopes, can 
carry its infpection. It is probable, {ays he, that this organiza- 
tion goes much farther than we can fee ; and that, at lenoth, the 
decompofition of fecondary machines mutt be refolved into pri- 
mitive ones, whofe organization is the immediate work of the 
Creator, and which are, confequently, true elements, the real 
unities of nature, beyond which analyfis cannot go. 

‘This hypothefis furnifhes Mr. B. with folutions of fome of 
the moft difficult queftions that have hitherto divided: the meta- 
phyficians. Eieven of the feare amply difcuffed in this firft Me- 
moir. ‘They are as follows: 3. Js matter infinitely divifible, and 
in reality infinitely divided ?—2. Are organical beings infinitely fub- 
divifible and infinitely fubdivided? "The Reader may judge of 
Mr. B.’s manner of anfwering thefe queftions by the tollowing 
judicious obfervation : Infinity, whether of number or fpace, is 
a conception merely geometrical; it is an imaginary notion; 
and if we confider it otherwife than as the expreffion of a term 
or limit-to which our narrow underftanding cannot reach, it is 
a palpable contradiction, fince it fuppofes and annihilates limits 
at the fame time. This fhews, that infinite has no fort of 
relation to created fubftances, which are effentially finite. An 
important truth !—3, Does not each unity of nature comprehend an 
infinity of different parts? No—for very {atisfactory rea‘ons al- 
leged in the anfwer to the preceding queftion.—4. Js not each 
part of an organifed primitive being, itfelf an organifed being, Jiill 
more funple, and fo on, without end? No—for then the organifed 
primitive being would be no longer primitive; or, in other words, 
it would wot be what it is. This queftion can only be refolved 
by banifhing from real and fanite beings the here improper and 
contradictory idea of infinity—5. Are not all the parts of prim 
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five unities compofed originally of parts perfectly fimilar and homo- 
seneous? The difcuffion of this queftion (fays our Author) is of 
a moment ; it is enough to know, that each part has its pecu- 
liar nature, its diftinétive properties, its aptitude to the ufes it 
is defigned to ferve.—6. Are the laf? or {malleft parts conceivable 
of the primitive unity material or not? If (fays Mr. B.) you un- 
derftand by matter, a homogeneous mafs, which is only extended 
and imperetrable, without any cther property or quality whatever, 
then, neither the primitive unities, nor their parts, are material. 
Thefe untties have, indeed, extenfion, becaufe their parts are dif 
tint; and impenetrability, becaufe two or more of thefe parts 
cannot occupy the fame place; but as they come from the hand 
of the Creator, organifed, endowed with an active power, and 
poffeffed of all the qualities that are requifite to produce the fuc« 


 ceflive effects which refult from their nature, the idea of mere 


matter, as above defined, is not applicable to them. The entire 
machine, conceived in the Divine Mind, muft have received at 


| once ics exiftence by a fingle aét, and thus its nature fpurns ana- 
lytical inveftigation. The primitive unity does not refemble’ 
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Pygmalion’s ftatue, whofe compofition was effe€tuated by re- 
peated ftrokes of the chiffel on a rude and fhapelefs mafs of 


| marble; it rather refembles the form of Minerva, who iffued’ 


forth, inftantaneoufly, with all her armour, from the brain of 
Jupiter. If this be true with refpect to the primitive unities, 
itis equally applicable to all their parts. 7+ Are the laft or 
fmalleft parts of the unities of nature without fize, extenfion, or fi- 
gure? They are the elements of fize, extenfion, and figure; as, 
in arithmetic, unity is not number, but the element of all num- 





bers whatever. See the Memoir.—— 8. AZight not the Deity have 
created the fimple, elementary parts of the unities, and deduced from 
them thefe primitive unities by fome general laws of nature? What 
the Deity could or could not do, our Author thinks it rafh in’ 


us to determine; he, however, modeftly puts a negative upon 
the queftion, and gives his reafons, for which we refer to 


, the Memoir, as (contrary to what ufually happens) we are 


fomewhat in hafte.—9. Yo have recourfe to the \MMEDIATE 
CREATION cf the unities of nature, is not this cutting the knot, 
inftead of locfing it? No—for in all inveftigations of a cofmolo- 
gical nature we muft come, at laft, to immediate creation.—10. 
Does not the analyfis of compound beings lead us mare naturally to the 
monades of Letbnitz, or the fimple elements of Wolf, than to the 
primitive unities or automata of nature? No—and, hypothefis 


_ tor hypothefis, we think that of our Academician preferable to 


| thofe of the two 
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great German birds of Minerva; fince on his 
hypothefis the corporeal univerfe has a true and real exiftence, 
conformable to the reports of our fenfes and feclings, and is not 
4mere ideal phenomenon, as it muft be in the fyftems of Leib- 
Lia nUZ 
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nitz and Wolf.—a11. Are the unities of nature fujceptible of per- 
ceptions? Our Author needs not be more embarrafled by this 
queftion, than his neighbours in philofophy. On the fuppoti- 
tion of two diftind? fubjiances his hypothefis is fubjcé to as little 
difficulty as that of the doctors, who maintain an immediate 
and phytfical influence of mind upon body, and of body upon 
mind,—and on the fuppofition of one fubftance only, he recurs 
to the fiat of the Creator ; and Dr. Priefley (if his material co 
hefion of —we know not what—holds yet tight) will help him 
out of the mud, or enable him to fit in it refpectably. How. 
ever this may be, M, BeGuetin’s difcufions of this laft ques 
ftion are.acute and ingenious in a very eminent degree: they 
are worthy. of the high reputation he defervedly bears, as one 
of the firft adepts of the prefent age both in jpeculative and 
naturel. philofophy. 

Inquiries concerning the ancient. judiciary proceedings againft Sor- 
cerers and Witches. By M. Formery. This fhews, from good 
documents, that the forcerers were rich, and that the Judges 
were covetous rogues, who neither believed in witchcraft nor 
magic, but panted after confications. 

. Memoir. Concerning certain Maxims that ought always to be 
kept in view in philofophical inveftigations. By M. Cocutus, 
Solid and judicious. 

Memoir concerning Defects. By Dom. PERNetry. What he 
fays is true and trite. 

Bevrurs-Lettres. 

Memoir concerning the influcnee of the fciences on Poetry, Fourth 
Memoir—By M. Merian. This Memoir, whicn contains 
only 150 pages, takes up Latin poetry in its cradle, and follows 
it ftep, by ftep in five feétions, until, after a long ftate of fick- 
nefs and decrepitude, it expired in the arms of Sedulius, under 
the reign of Conttantine. 





ArT. IV. 

Memetres de l’ Academie Imperiale et | cyale aes Sciences et Belles- 
Lettres de Bruxelles: 1, e. M. moins of the Imperial and Royal 
Academy of Sciences and Belles-Lettres of Bruffels. Vol. Il. ® 
1780, 4°0, pp. 67: (price 145. ilerling.) 

rYN HIS valuable colle&ion is carried on with regularity, ca- 

‘fh pacity, and {pirit, and deferves, in an eminent degree, the 

attention and applaufe of the republic of letters. The prefent 

volume, in purfuance of the plan a'ready obferved in the former, 
is divided tnto two unequal parts: the firft is t:ken up with the 
journal of the fittings ot the academy, which contains an account 
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* For our account of vol. I. fee App, to Review, vol. lix. p- 510 
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of the picces prefented, and of the fubjects of their deliberations ; 
and the fecond contains the M/emairs. 
JOURNAL OF THE ACADEMY. 

Extract of a Memoir concerning the Gloffapetras and Rufonita, 
by the Abbe Wirry, Canon of Tournay; defizned to prove, 
gvainft the affcrtions of the celebrated Mr. Hencke/, that thefe 
productions derive their oricin from different marine bodies. 

ae Act of a Memoir concerning an economical Stove, better 

lapted to warm Apartments, than thoje hitherto invented; by the 
fae As chimneys certainly warm a chamber unequally, and 
ace a kind of ventiletors, adapted more to renew the air, than 
to difufe warmth tn an apartment, this memoir is an object 
worthy of attention. 

Exrract of a learned Memoir of M. Van Wyn, penfionary of 
the Brille (now of Gousa), deligned to remove the confufion 
which the refemblance of certain names has produced in the 
Flemifs hiftory. 

Anatysis of the Afemor of Adr. Needbam, concerning the 
ontacicus Disorder that reins (and has reigned fo long in the Ne- 
therlands, more e: peciaily in the United Provinces) among the 
horned cattle. thavine divided the ciforders incident to organized 
bodies into two clalles, the firf? comprehending thofe that are 
inflammatory in Confequence of a fuperabundance of vital 
powers, and the / cond, chofe that, through a defect of vigour, 
are of a putrid or gangrenous nature, our academician places the 
difeafe among the horned cattle in the latter, and therefore con- 
fiders antifeptics, as the true prefervatives again{t this fatal ma- 
lady. As, however, the expences attending ‘the Peruvian bark, 
pire, brandy, affa foetida, camphor, &c. are confiderable, and 
burdenfome to the peafant, he recommends marine or rock-falt 
asa cheap and effectual prefervative ; ; and he fhews, by a variety 
of arguments and obfervations, its falutary effects, 

Exrract of a Memoir, containing a General Theory of round 
Flints, together with Confiderations on the ftrata of thefe Flints, that 
are found in the Country ghout Louvain. By M. De Launay. 

Remarks on the learned Preface to the Ir ifh Vocabulary, printed at 
Paris in 1768, by the Count DE FRAULA,—who fhews that the 
Irifp and the Belei have the fame origin, and defcend from the 
ancient Scythians. 

OxsseryaTICNs on the Belemnites, by M. De Marci. 

A Memoir concerning fome MSS. of the Public Library of the 
Abbey of St. Vincent at Befangon. By Dom. BerTHoLp. The 
object of this memoir is a collection of 80 volumes in folio, 
which are comprehended under the general title of —AZanu/cripts 
 Granvelle. ‘Chey contain the mott interefting events that dif- 
tinguithed the reigns of Charles V. and Philip Il. during the 
niniftry ef Nicholas ee % am Anthony his fon, known 
{, | under 
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under the title of Cardinal Granvelle. Though there are fome 
interruptions in this important feries of hiftorical materials, thofe 
that have efcaped the ruins of time are curious and inftruGive- 
fuch are, the original letters of Charles V. Ferdinand, Maximi- 
lian II, Philip Il. Mary Queen of Hungary, Eleonora Queen 
of France, Mary Stuart, the two Margarets of Auftria, and 
other illuftrious perfonages. Thefe letters, written at a period 
when no fufpicion of their future publication could influence or 
reftrain the writers, lay open fprings of action, reafons of ftate, 
motives and views, which ferve as authentic guides in judging 
of events, and expofe to obfervation characters, which hiftorians 
have only delineated by conjecture. 

Memoir of Dom. Berthod containing the Voyage of Claude 
Belin to Bruffels, drawn from the 25th and 26th Volumes of the 
MSS. of Granvelle. It is well known that the Duke of Alva 
began his odious adminiftration by the arreft and trial of the 
Counts of Egmont and Horn. Claude Belin, advocate-fifcal in 
one of the diftriéts of Burgundy, was fent for to Bruffels, to 
perform the funétions of this office in the trial of the two 
counts. - The fubftance of the memoir before us is drawn from 
letters, written on this occafion to Cardinal Granvelle, parti- 
cularly by Belin, who feems to have been an honeft man, In 
thefe letters we have a curious account of the unworthy pro- 
ceedings of the council, that fat in judgment on thefe illuftrious 
viGiims of fuperftitious tyranny, of the cabals of the Spaniards 
to remove all the Fremifh nobles from the council of ftate, and 


of the unfupportable arrogance of Vargas and Del-Rio, who’ 


owed their afcendant to their fervile fubmiffion to Alva. But 
the objeét we have particularly in view here, is a letter which 
Cardina! Granvelle wrote from Rome to Belin, in anfwer to his 
complaints of the proceedings of the council and its fanguinary 
chief. This letter paints Granvelle’s chara&ter in a much 
more lively manner than any hiftorical pencil has done, and the 
antiquated French ftile in which it is compofed, is a vehicle to 
the matter it contains, which (we know not why) ftrikes us 
moft agreeably. We fhall extraé&t fome paflages from this let- 
ter, which, though they may lofe a great part of their zeft in our 
tranflation, will neverthelefs fhew the charaéter of the man. 
** Good Mr. Advocate (fays Granvelle to Belin) I received yout 
“* letters on St. Andrew’s day, and, on my faith, they put me in 
** a creat pother, feeing, by the fame, what is doing, and that 
«© you have begun to ftand forth againft thofe who are placed in 
‘© the management of affairs; nay, even againft the Spaniards, 
‘© who have the Duke’s good graces—whether they deferve 
*¢ them or not—of which, in my thinking, you ought not to 
*© come forth as a judge. You have had rubs, it is true, but 


** methinks you have already forgot what you wrote me Jately, 
66 that 
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«¢ that you remembered to have heard me fay, in my faloon at 
“ Befancgon, to wit, that there are things of which we mult not 
“ keep up arefentment or after-tafte; fuch, for example, as 
“ inveétives and pills, which we ought to {wallow without chew- 
“ ing, that we may not perceive their bitternefs; and in like 
« manner at court.” Again—“ If by being too touchy, 
“ and by refufing to fuffer and to yield gently to the humours 
‘© of your fuperiors, you render yourfelf odious, and fpoil your 
“ affairs, it is not my fault, and I will fay with the Prophet, 
“© Quod in me fuit pre/liti tibi. For God’s fake do both in 
66 matter and manner, what they (ALvaA and VaRGAs) will, 
“ and how they will: they can give you no place, that will not 
© prove better than that which you hold in Burgundy, and if 
“‘ they defire to have you among the fifcals, take care to ferve to 
6 the Duke’s mind.—He that afpires after preferment muft 
“ Jearn to fuffer, efpecially at his fetting out, and muft not be 
** daftardly and fearful. If you had been in my place in Flan- 
“ ders, when, two years long, I was told every day that I 
“ fhould be ftabbed, you would have died of the affright; and 
“‘ even here, where I am at prefent, it behoves me to be upon 
“my guard. The man who hopes to rife, muft venture his 
“ fkin; and I wonder not a little at your apprehenfions at the 
writings that will be compofed in Germany againft the pro- 
“© ceedings (with refpect to Egmont and Horne).—Only think of 
** the writings that were thrown out againit me in Flanders: 1 
** made a wide throat, and let them go down {weet as milk :— 
** the ftrokes of pen upon paper are not thrufts of a dagger,” — 
The whole letter is in this ftyle and manner, and fhows the 
man. 

Other Memoirs are mentioned in this JOURNAL, but as they 
are either printed entire in this prefent volume, or referved for 
fucceeding volumes, we fhall take notice of them in their proper 
place, in our account of the memoirs,—to which we now pro- 


ceed, 








Memorrs. 

Memoir. Concerning elementary Fire, confidered in general 
as exifting throughout all Nature, together with conjectures relating 
to its different Modifications, its Laws of A€iton, its End, and its 
univerfal Utility. By the Abbé Mann, We are working hard, 
in this period of philofophy, to get at the fecret of Nature, with 
refpect to the origin, eflence and properties of the fubftance, 
which, whatever it is, fpreads /xght and heat throughout our 
globe, and feems to be the great {pring and ayent in the mate- 
rial world. Experiments and obfervations are afiduoufly empioycd 
In this important line of fpeculation ; and it cannot be faid that 
they have been wholly deftitute of fuccefs. Conjedtures allo may 
be allowed a place, fince, when they are not contradicled by the 

L1l4 other 
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other two inflruments of inveftigation, they may have their ufes 
and lead us through bye-roads into the path of truth. The very 
Jearned Author of this memoir is a firft-rate conjeCturer, and j¢ 
muft be confelled, that his conjeétures carry evident marks of 
fagacity and genius. His memoir is compofed of three fe&tions, 
Tn the firft, he treats of ight, heat, and the electrical fluid, con{- 
dered in general as different modifications of one and the fame 
principle, which he calls ELemiNTARY Fire. This fire, ac. 
cording to him, is a diftinét fubftance, a feparate and primitive 
element ; it is an aflemblage of the molecules of @ matter that is 
evidently homogeneous, inalterable, incoercible *, always in 
action and motion, or tending thereto, effentially fluid, and the 
principal caufe of all fluidity in Nature, and of all heat and 
burning in bodies. This account of fire contains nothing 
new : itis the revived opinion of Homberg, Boerhave and $ 
Gravefande, fet out with new improvements, and may, for 
ought we know, be right. Light, according to our author, is 
probably a modification of this elementary fire, which it can only 
produce, when active and difengagea, to a certain degree, from 
thofe heterogencous bodies with which it is very often combin- 
ed; whereas, in order to produce combu/izon or {enfible heat, only 
a high degree of denfity is required, which is always proportion- 
able to the degree of the combuftion. Hence he accounts for 
the exiftence of dight without beat, and for the different degrees 
of the fun’s heat, though light and heat be the effeéts of one and 
the fame prjnciple. Our academician confiders farther, the ele- 
mentary\fire in the different degrees of what he calls its xnitive 
affinity to different fubfiances, and the effeéts refulting from 
thence upon its action, as alfo in the different manner in which 
it exifts tn bodies, as lodging in their pores, or combined with 
them as conitituent parts of their fubftances. He thinks, that 
by confidering Jight as the motion of fire in a right line, and 
beat as the agitation of the fame fluid (fire) moving in all direc- 
tions, this theory will explain, in a fatisfactory manner, the 
feveral phenomena of /ieht and heat, with all their modifications, 
that are obfervable on our globe. This theory is old, and may 
be true. | 

Eleétricity is the third modificatian of the elementary fire. It 
partakes, according to our Author, of the nature of light, com- 
mon fire, and phlogifton, and holds a middle rank between /ight 
and heat, being more combined and mixed with heterogeneous 
fubftances than the former (which comes neareft to the nature of 
ats principle), and lefs than the latter. 

The retult of this FiRsT sECTION is, that the infinitely fub- 
tile and active fuid; which adminiiters light and beat, and which 
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* By zucoercible, we fuppofe our Abbé means untractable, 
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acts upon, and perhaps always electrifies, more or lefs, univerfal 
Nature, is one diftinct element, to which a diverfity of modificae 
tions cives different properties and effects, that its principal and 
yifible fource, wit) refpect to us, is the ‘Su IN, which, turning 
upon its axis, performs the functions of an el ledtrical globe, and 
fends forth ftreams and torrents of that elementary fire, that is 
the great, active and vital {pring of life and motion. This is 
an ingenious improvement of Boerhave’s theory. 

In the 2d SecTion, which ts ft:ll more curious, the learn- 
ed Abbé confiders the ele mentary fire, 72 the great phenomena of 
Nature, which it produces, in its modification, as an electrical fiuid. 
He begins by pointing out its operations and ficéts on terrefirial 
bodies, and thewing the part which the electrical fluid acts in 
animal lenfation, in the vegetation, mechanifm and reproduc- 
tion or renovation of animal and vegetable fubftances, in the 
formation and developement of meteors, and in many other ter- 
reftrial phenomena, that come perpetually under our obferva- 
tion. His comparifon between this fluid, and that which ana- 
tomifts call the animal /pivits, from whofe action our fenfations 
and motions artic, is certainly ingenious, and the analogy be- 
tween the animal and the eleéirical fluids appears to him fo entire 
and perfect, that he attributes them, wi thou t difficulty, to the 
fame principle. Here alfo, he finds the point of communication 
and union between the foul and body, which, notwithftanding 
the fimplicity of the one, and the compound nature of the other, 
mult have {ome mean of Communication; becaufe of this come 
junication, and of their real and reciprocal action in each other, 
we have an intuitive, trrefiftible and continual confciou/nefs, which 
is the higineft kind of evidence, The learned Academician has 
treated at great length, the important and curious fubject of 
this fection in a large work, bearing this title, THe Mera- 
PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES OF Be SINGS “(principes metaphy fiques des 
dives), and waich he propoles to publith fome time hence, This 
confiderable work will naturally excite an impatient curiofity. 
With refpect, however, to the analogy between the electrical and 
animal fluids, we think it is prefented in a very ingenious and 
plaufible manner, from various points of comparifon, in the 
Memoir now before us. 

In Section IIL. the elementary fire is confidered, by our Aus 
thor, in its operation in the higher regions, and in the celeflial phe- 
nomena. Here, in proportion as the “Abbe afcends, he gets into 
the region of conjectures ; but as he proccecs with equal cir- 
cum{pedtion and courage in this vaft region, we have followed 
him with great plea fuse, and found him an entertaining and 
inftructive guide. ‘The aurora borealis is the firft phenomenon 
confidered in this feCtion. Our Author fhews, that the ac- 
counts given of the caufes of this phenomenon by Acairan, a 
an 
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and other writers of note, are unfatisfactory, and that they con. 
tradi the moft palpable facts, and the moft accurate obferya- 
tions. He proves, by the moft conclufive arguments, that it 
is produced neither by the zodiacal light, nor by fermenting 
exhalations that take fire in the atmofphere, nor from the re- 
fract on or reflexion of the rays of the fun or moon falling upon 
the {now or the icy clouds of the north. He brings many in- 
genious arguments, and offers a multitude of obfervations, to 
prove that this meteor, in its appearances in the Polar regions, 


both northern and fouthern, is nothing more than an emiffion of 


the electrical fluid, which difengages itfelf from the earth, and afcends 
in the atmofphere (in thofe parts of the earth that are oppofite to the 
fun) in a reétilinear direction; and he alfo endeavours to prove, 
that this eleérical emiffion is caufed by a fuperabundance of heat re- 
ceived by thefe oppofite parts, which, according to the known laws 
of electricity, give them the quality of conduéiors. 

Comets, and their tai/s, come next into confideration. The 
tails of thefe great and luminous bodies having a manifeft ana- 
logy to the aurora borealis, the learned Academician clofely 
follows this analogy in all its refpects; and fhews, by unan- 
fwerable arguments, that it 1s complete and perfeét. From 
hence he concludes, that the aurora borealis ard the tail of the 
comet proceed from the fame principle, and are formed of the 
fame matter; that they are emanations of the electrical fluid 
4rom their refpeétive bodies, and that this fluid often becomes 
a phlogifton by the heterogeneous mixtures, which it carries 
along with it in this emanation, which accounts for the different 
colours and other circumttances obfervable in thefe meteors. 
As electrics (fays he), when fufficiently heated, become conduéfors 
of the electrical fluid, and yield emanations of it in proportion 
to the quantity they naturally contain, this is precifely the 
cafe with the earth and the comets in their perihelia, The ap- 
proach of the comets to the fun, and the fuperabundant degree 
of heat, which they receive from this approach, difpofe them to 
fend forth a proportionable part of their eleCtrical fluid, whofe 
emiffion produces all the phenomena we obferve in the tails of 
comets, the aurore boreales, and feveral electrical experiments. 
Thefe phenomena, therefore, have the fame caufe and one com- 
mon principle. In the recefs of the comet and its increafing 
diftance from the fun, this vifible emiffion of eleétrical matter 
diminifhes gradually, and at laft totally difappears, and inftead 
of being an electrical conductor, which it was in its perihelion, 
it attracts the fluid, is charged with it anew, and thus becomes 
electric, until its approach to the fun, and the heat it acquires 
thereby, change it again into a conduéfor. 

As we cannot follow our learned Academician through all the 
details into which he enters in the difcuffion of this curious part 
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of his fubjeé&t, we fhall only obferve, that, from the prodigious 
activity of the electrical Auid, its tendency to efcape from the 
bodies which contain it, and to diffufe itfelf in the vaft plane- 
tary regions, which come the neareft to void fpace, he draws 
{ome conjectures relative to the ufes and the end which comets 
may ferve in the planetary fyftem. His conjectures amount to 
this: that comets are real electrical bodies, defigued to colleét 
the electrical fluid, which has efcaped from the planets ;—that 
thefe comets, heated by their approximation to the fun, com- 
municate this fluid anew to the planets, and thus the perpetual 
circulation of this active fluid, fo neceflary to the great whole, 
is maintained and renewed inceflantly ;—and that the operations 
of Nature in the planetary fyftem, are carried on in a manoer 
analagous to what we conftantly obferve and experience in the 
perpetual circulations of our atmofphere, where winds, vapours, 
and exhalations rife and float, then return to us in rain, {now, 
or fulminating explofions, and again are exhaled and raifed a- 
new. Lvery thing (fays our Author, and we are perfuaded that 
he fays the trutn) zs analogous and harmonical in univerfal Nature. 

An ANALYTICAL Essay on the mechanifm of Vaults. By the 
CHEVALIER DE NiEUPOR?’, Commander of the order of Malta, 
&c. This elaborate piece, which contains 8g pages, requires 
the infpection of the plates. 

A MtMoIr concerning the curves, defcribed by a Body approach- 
ing to, or recedinz from, (in a given ratio) a Point which proceeds 
ina right line. By the fame. 

Memuir concerning the method of finding a Fador, which will 
render a differential Equation complete, when this Faéior mujfi be 
the product of Iwo Functions, each of which contains only One va- 
riable Quantity By the fame. 

Memoir concerning the Natural Hiftory of the North-Sea *, 
and the fifberics carried on init. By the Abbé Mann. In the 
firit fection of this ample Memoir, the laborious and learned 
Academician confiders the limits of the North-fea, its form, 
its ancient and modern denominations, its fituation with re- 
{pect to other feas, and to the countries adjacent; its ftorms, 
their duration, velocity, force, and the natural caufes of their 
direction ; its climate, icy accumulations, depth, &c. 

In the fecoad fection he treats of the tides and currents of the 
North-fea. Here, after confidering the Jaws of motion, that 
regulate the direction of fluids, he treats of the direction of 
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* By the North-fea, our Academician underftands that part of the 
Occan which is comprehended between the eailern coails of Great- 
Britain, from Dover to the iflands of Shetland on the one fide, and 
the oppofite or weftern coafts of Norway, Denmark, and the Ne- 
theriancs as far as Calais, on the other, 
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the tides in general, and of thofe, more particularly, which 
come from the northern ocean * into the North fea, and by 
their direction from north-eaft to fouth-weft, enter partly into 
that fea, and partly into the Atlantic, by the north of Scotland 
and Ireland. This direction our Author deduces from the fo}. 
lowing principle, that the tides of the ocean, in confequence of 
the gravitation of its waters towards the moon, take natural] 

their courfe from north-eaft to fouth-weft in thofe parts of the 
ocean that are to the north of that planet, and from fouth-eaf 
to north-weft in thofe that are to the fouth. The application 
of this principle to the courfe of the tides, and the irregularity 
and different direétions of the coafts from whence the tides are 
reflected (according to the law of equality between the aneles of in- 
cidence and reflection) account for the formation of currents, 
fandbank:, &c. and open a fie'd of difcuffion in which the 
learned Abbé expatiates, and in which we are forry that we 
cannot follow him. We are perfuaded that geographers and 
navigators wiil read with fingular pleafure his principles, com- 
binations, and conclufions, which feem to be the refult of long 
obfervation and ttudy. Hus theories are confirmed by the Mae 
rine charts and Atlafies, both Dutch and Englifh, which he ap- 
pretiates with judoment in this fection, 

The third fection relates to the fand-binks and fhoals of the 
Norih-fea, and the local changes tiat have been produced in it, 
by florms and other natural caufes. Vhe objects of ditcuffion in 
this fection are, the formation of fand-banks in the interior of 
the North-fea, and the reafons why they do’ not gradually ine 
creafe in fize—the formation of banks near the coafts—the ef- 
fects and re-action of the banks already formed upon th» tides 
and currents—the changes which the fand-banks and the bot- 
tom of the North fea undergo—the fand-banks in other feas, 
which differ in kind from thofe of the North-iea, and are owing 
to different caufes. 

The natural Productions of the North-Sea, its fifberies, and the 
methods of tmproving them, are the fubjects of tne tourth fection ; 
which commences with a general account of the vegetable and 
animal productions of the North-fea, and of the authors who 
have defcribed them. This is followed by ample lifts of its 
fith, fhell-fifh, aquatic birds, and plants. Our Author's ace 
count of the herrings, their different kinds, and their voyages, 
his particular remarks on the various forts of fifh contained in 
this fea, and immenfe gain which might be made by putting 
the fitheries on a proper footing, are curious and interefting, 
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* That is, from that part ct the «cean which lies between the 
Arétic pole and the coalis of Siveria, Nova Zembla, Lapland, and 
Norway. | 
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But nothing is more worthy of attention than his inquiry into 
the caufes of the diminution of the number of fith in the North- 
fea, and more efpecially on the Dutch and Flemifh coafts, 
during thefe laft 25 years; a fact which is afcertained by the 
unanimous accounts of thofe employed in the fitheries. He at- 
tributes this diminution to three caufes, of which the two firft 
are phyfical: the firft is the fea’s having loft a part of its ferti- 
lity, and of the aliment which is neceffary for fifh. As in cer- 
tain Jands, the force of vegetation and the nutritive juices feem 
to fail well decline at certain intervals, the fea alfo may lofe a 
part of that fertility which is peculiar to its bottom; and what 
feems to prove, fays our Academician, that this is really the 
cafe, is the {mall quantity of marine plants and productions, 
that is at prefent caft by the fea on the Flemifh coafts, in com- 
parifon with what there was about 18 years ago, and this quan- 
tity, asthe Abbé Mann affirms from ocular obiervation, di- 
minifhes from year to year. Now, it is weil known, that thefe 
marine plants and productions are the habitations of different 
kinds of infects and worms, which nourifh the {mall fifth; as 
alfo that thefe latter contribute to the nourifhment and fuotift- 
ence of the larger kinds, and that thus when any clafs of the 
finny tribe decays for want of food or fhelter, the reft muft be 
affected by this decay: not to mention, that the immenfe quan- 
tity of fhrimps and other fmall fifh that are taken and confumed 
on the co.tts of Flanders, may alfo contribute to the diminus 
tion in queftion. A fecond caufe of the diminution of the 
number of fifh on the coafts of the Netherlands, is alledzed 
modeftly by our Author, not as afcertained, but as a metter of 
probable conjcéture ; it is the ear thquane, hat deftroyed a great 
part of the city of Lifbon in 1755. “his was felt all along 
the Flemith coaft, where the agitation of the waters was fo great 
as to drive the fhips from thetr moorings. The lie of ctrece 
tion that the fhock of this earthquake followed in the North- 
na was the coaft already mentioned ; and it is natural to fupe 
e (fays our Abbé) that this fhock may have been attended 
with fulphureous or bituminous eruptions, woich may have left 
in the boitom of the fea fome peri vicious or dilagre ecable quality, 
adapted to fpoil or diminifh the nounfhment of the hth. but 
a more palpable circumftance that not only may, but mu// have 
contributed to the event complained of, is the manner of fifh- 
ing that has been practiled, thefe 2. years paft, on the Fl.mith 
coafts, in oppofition to the numerous edicts of tue fovereign. 
This manner our Academ:cian defcribes in all its kinds, (hews 
its pernicious confequences, and points out the meaiures that he 
thinks pr: oper to prevent the growing evil. 
This curious Memoir is the fitth that has been compofed by 
the Abbé Mann, on the Natural Hiftory of the Netherlands, 
and 
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and of the fea that wafhes their coafts. The firft, which come 
prehends a general view of the natural ftate ancient and modern 
of thefe countries, was publifhed in the firft volume of the Aca- 
demy. ‘The fecond treats of the foil and climate of the country 

the genius and manners of its inhabitants; the third of the 
methods of improving its population and fertility; the fourth 
contains an ample difcuflion of every thing relative to the force 
and motion of the waters in its rivers, canals, and fluices, from 
whence our Author deduces the means of preventing inunda- 
tions, and modifying at pleafure the courfe of the waters, b 

which alone the defects of the foil and climate can be remedied, 
Thefe three intermediate Memoirs are as yet unpublifhed. 


To this fifth Memoir are fubjoined an hydrographical Chart of 


the North fea. A Table of Comparifon between the tides on-the 
coaft of Flanders, and divers fixed Points in the adjacent Country, and 
a Table of the times of High-water in different places of the Northe 
weft feas of Europe, for all the days of the Moon. 

Memoir. Concerning the Effects and Phenomena produced by 
pouring different forts of Oil both on calm and agitated Water. By 
the Abbe Mann. ‘The firf? part of this Memoir contains an 
hiftorical account of the knowledge that has hitherto been com- 
municated to the Public on this fubjeét, from Pliny down to 
our times. This account is comprifed in a few pages. The 
jfecond and third parts contain an enumeration of the experiments 
‘that have been made to afcertain the effeéts and the phenomena 
produced by oils in ftill or ftagnant waters, as alfo on the rivers 
and in the fea, together with phyfical explications of thefe ef- 
fe&s.. “The confequences deduced from thefe experiments, and 
the benefit that may be expected from throwing oil on the waves 
of the fea, are pointed out in the fourth and laft part. The 
refult of thefe experiments is, that the different effects produced 
upon water at reft or in motion by different oils, whether ani- 
mal, vegetable or mineral, do not arife from their different {pe- 
cific gravities, nor their qualities as fweet, bitter, &c. but al- 
moft entirely from their different degrees of unétuofity. Our A- 
cademician attributes the general efficacy of al) oil in calming 
water, to a very different caufe from that adopted by Monfieur 
ACHARD, of whofe Memoir on this fubjeét mention is made in 
this Appendix, in our account of the Berlin Memoirs. He fup- 
pofes that the oi], as far as it expands itfelf upon the waves, 
intercepts, by its undtuofity, the affinity between the wind 
and the water, and thus makes the former lofe its hold upon the 
latter. In this cafe the wind, inftead of raifing the water, and 
{welling the wave, glides over its {urface, and thus compreiles 
and flattens it. 

OpservaTions on the Natural Hiffory of the Ant, in which 
the miftakes of certain celebrated Authors are occafionally pointed 
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By Mr. NEEDHAM. We remember to have heard of a great 
adept in natural hiftory, who became a deift, by reading fu- 
perficially Solomon’s account of the ANT *, and the erroneous 
manner in which this account is reprefented by the commenta- 
tors, who have added, out of their own fancy, that the ant pro- 
vides her meat for the winter feafon by her prudent labours in 
the fummer and harveft. Had Solomon faid fo, and. drawn 
from a commonly received opinion, an occafion to recommend 
forefight and induftry, we cannot fee how this fhould affeét the 
credit of fcripture. But Solomon fays no fuch thing: he only 
mentions (obferves Mr. NegepHAM) the provifion which thefe 
admirable infects accumulate for their young, for themfelves 
againft days of ftorm and rain, and for the fick and lame of the 
community: he makes no mention of the winter, in which, it 
is now well known, that thefe infects lie benumbed in a ftate of 
fleep, and ufe no food at all. Mr. NEEDHAM, after having 
juftified Solomon at the expence of the commentators, addrefles 
fome words of philofophical admonition to certain pretended fages, 
who forming hafty obfervations of the phenomena of Nature, 
draw rafh conclufions with refpect to the wifdom of its arrange- 
ments, in order to render more than ambiguous the wifdom and 
goodnefs of its Author. He draws, with nicety and precifion, 
the line of diftinétion between the principle of /fe and vital mo- 
tion, which produces, by the fiat of the Creator, the operations 
and ceconomy of the lower clafles of animals, and the principles 
of intelligence, perception and fenfation, with which this principle 
is combined in the higher orders. After granting toM. Buffox, 
that fuperficial obfervers have been induced by falfe appearances, 
to attribute to the ant a provident regard toa future period which 
is beyond its faculties, he denies that the operations of thefe 
animals acumulate a grofs habitation, and a multitude of pro- 
vifions without any end. He fhews, on the contrary, by a cu- 
rious detail of facts, that all thefe operations have the wifeft and 
moft beneficent ends, whether the ant is confcious of them or 
hot, and that they tend to the prefervation and fupport of the 
little republic, by gathering daily provifions for its members, 
and contributing to the warmth and nourifhment of the brood 
during the fummer and autumnal feafons. It is thus, that-with 
the fpirit and judgment of a true philofepher, Mr. NEEDHAM 
allerts the fyflem of final caufes, which are the only pure fources 
of confolation to man, againft the uncomfortable reveries of 
thofe /ublime geniufes, who take fuch a frenetic pleafure in mak- 
ing Nature play at Blindman’s Buff. : 

Memoir. Concerning the pernicious Effects of Mufeles. By 
Monfieur de RonpEav. This Memoir is little more than a 
Supplement to the obfervations made on this {pecies of fhell-fith. 
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by Dr. Beunie, of which we made particular mention in our age 3) 
count of the firft volume of this valuable colle&tion. Dr. Rone pt 
deau is a {till more keen monitor againft mufcle eating than Dr. en 
Beunie : he confiders them as dangerous in every feafon, as well de 
as during the fummer months; and contends, that neither roaft. th 
| ing, boiling, nor ftewing, are fufficient to remove their noxious Ja 
. qualities ; of which he pives feveral examples in this Memoir, dr 
However, to relieve epicures from the confternation into which w 
this alarming decifion muft throw them, he compromifes mat- ar 
ters by propofing a prefervative againft the noxious effeéts of this ki 
delicate food, much more efficacious than the onion, which is ar 
; ufually boiled with the mufcles for this purpofe. This pres fe 
fervative confifts in vegetable acids and pepper. When your re 
mufcles are well wafhed, pafs them through vinegar, and boil oT 
them in an earthen pot, with a glafs of vinegar and fome whole th 
grains of pepper. If you chufe to boil them in their fhells, pour of 
into the fhells fome vinegar or verjuice, and a little pepper.—— th 
We fhall do fo, Door. be 
NEw RESEARCHES, Concerning the nature and ceconomy of yt 

Bees, with practical Inftruftions adapted to improve this important 
branch of Hufbandry. By Mr. NEEDHAM. This elaborate Me- tie 
moir adminifters an important admonition to thofe who believe = 
too haftily in pretended experiments. Mr. NEEDHamM pulls Ww 
down and builds, and ke does both with a vigorous and mafterly N 
hand. Our Readers will recollect the amazing novelties, found- re 
ed on experiments, that Mr, Scrr acu * paftor of Little Bautzen in ; = 
«the Upper-Lufatia, introduced into the theory of the generation th 
; of the Queen-bee, and of the fex of the working bees. Ac- br 

cording to this theory (which fet a gazing the difciples of Swam- 
merdam, Maraldi and Reaumur) all the Aoney or working bees, fi 
inftead of being neutral in point of fex, are females in difguile, M 
and would have become Queen-bees, had they been, when in es 
their worm-ftate, lodged, fed and educated for that purpofe. ss 
This hypothefis, though buttrefled by experiments, is beat to ce 
pieces in the Memoir now before us. The firft attack is made th 
by nine obtervations of Mr. Reim member of the ceconomical ta 
fociety of Lauter in the palatinate, which fhake the edifice to of 
its very foundations, and gur Author's obfervations and coun- = 
ter-experiments complete’ its deftru€tion. Mr. NEEDHAM ene th 
ters ftill farther into the fecrets of the hive, and by a variety of ta 
new and important experiments and obfervations, which are ti 
here enumerated in ample detail, he unfolds the myfteries of the A 
generation and ceconomy of hele curious infects, The refult ar 
of his refearches is as follows: ‘The queen-bee is the only fe- th 
male of the hive,—the drones or males are of two kinds, of e 


which there are always great numbers, as it /2metimes happens 


———, 
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alfo that there are two forts of queens. The males never co- 
pulate with the female, but only render her eggs prolific by the 
emiffion of a feminal liquor into the cell where the eggs are 
depofited —their number js in proportion to that of the eggs of 
the female, amounting to feveral thoufands during the feafon of 
Jaying —there remains a certain number of the fmaller kind of 
drones, faved from the maflacre of the larger fort, which the 
working bees put to death towards the end of autumn—there 
are three diftinét kinds of eggs, which produce three diftinct 
kinds of bees, the female, the males, and the neutrals, without 
any deviation. 








Thefe egos are depofited at random by the 
female in common cells, and are placed afterwards in their 
refpective ones, generally fpeaking, by the working bees.—— 
There are eggs, however, of all forts, which remain in cells, 
that are not peculiar to them, and from thefe the fmaller kinds 
of queens and drones derive their birth, by which arrangement 
the two kinds of drones are preferved, and a new queen- bee may 
be obtained, by placing one of thefe eggs in the royal cell, when 
the old queen is feparated from the fwarm by any accident. 

In order to derive every poflible advantage ftom the obferva- 
tions and experiments contained in this Wlemoir (as far as they 
are adapted to multiply the fwarms in our northern climates, 
where they fuffer fo often by the inclemency of the feafons) Mr. 
NEEDHAM lays down feveral ufeful direétions. Thefe directions 
regard the conftruction of hives, the manner of placing them, 
and a number of ci:cumitances relative to the management of 
thefe precious infects. The important difcoveries of M. De- 
braw are likewife confidered in this Memoir. 

A CHEMICAL Essay oa Lands or Soils; defigned to eftablish 





fundamental Principles, relative to the cultivation of Heaths. By 


M. J. B. pe Beunie. This Memoir, which contains 7 
pages, was read at three different fittings of the Academy. It 
confifts of fourteen chapters. The two firf? treat of the ne- 
cefity of agriculture, and the conffituent principles of vegetables; 
the third of the four common elements, as initruments of vege- 
tation; and the fourth and fifth contain a chemical examination 
of the foils in the environs of Antwerp: the /ixth chapter is 
employed in inquiries concerning the cauf2 of fertility, in which 
the Author confiders clay, rendered adtive, as the bafis of vege- 
tation, and the fertility of a foil as depending upon the quan- 
tity of this fubftance which it contains. In the feventh our 
Author enumerates all the known methods of improving land, 
and relates a variety of experiments relative to this object. The 
three following chapters treat of vegetation, farms, and inclo- 
fures. The manner of fertilizing heaths, of improving low and 
marfhy grounds which have a turffy bottom, of forming plant- 

App, Rey. Vol. Ixiy. Mm ations, 
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ations, and of employing manure, are the fubjects treated in 
the four laft chapters. 

Memoir, On the origin of accidental Foffls in the Belgic 
Provinces, to which is prefixed a Difcourfe concerning the Theory of 
the Earth, By M. pe Launay. In the preliminary difcourfe 
the learned Academician cenfures thofe {fyftern-makers, who, 
not confidering the various revolutions which this globe has 
undergone, nor attending to the times and caufes relative to 
particular phenomena, chufe fome favourite principle or fact, and 
explain all the phenomena by it alone. ‘The univerfal deluge, 
the Tertiary mountains formed by the fediment of the waters of 
the ocean—the rivers, rains and running waters—the earth- 
quakes and volcanos, all thefe have their peculiar effects, ac- 
cording to our Author, and furnifh diftinct lights to explain the 
particular phenomena of Nature, that come under our obferva- 
tion. As, however, an immenfe multitude of phenomena may 
be yet difcovered, we muft go on inquiring, and neither be 
hafty in forming a theory, nor prefumptuous enough to imagine 
that we may find a perfect one, by combining the materials hi- 
therto difcovered. 

In explaining the origin of feveral accidental foffils, and ac- 
counting for the difcovery of elephant’s bones, and feveral ani- 
mal and vegetable productions of foreign climates in the interior 
of our part of the globe, our Academician has recourfe to the 
DELUGE, and‘ we think he may be eafily brought to terms of 
accommodation with M. pe Luc on this fubje&t. He differs, 
however, from that ingenious naturalift with refpect to the 
variations in the bed and level of the ocean fince that awful pe- 
riod: and as M. pe Luc’s work is pofterior to the compofition 
of Na. DE Launay’s Memoir, we make no doubt but our A- 


cademician will weigh its contents with attention and candour. 


Whatever may happen, the Memoir before us is replete with 
curious details, and materials relative to foffils in general, and 
thofe of the Low Countries in particular ; and it fhews our Au- 
thor to be a learned, intelligent, and careful obferver. 
HisToRIcAL Memoirs. * 
Points of view relative to feveral branches of Belgic Hiftory. By 
the Aspe Netts. The effects. which were produced upon agti- 
culture and civilization in the Belgic provinces by the Roman 
fettlements,in the fouthern parts of that country, the fufpenfion 
of the progrefs of agriculture by the incurfions of the barbarians, 
the advantages it derived from the conquefts of the Franks, the 
divifion of Jands, and the eftablifhment of feudal tenures, ab- 
beys, and monafteries ; the damages it received from the incur- 
fions of the Normans in the ninth century, and its reftoration 
two centuries after this period, are the fubjeéts treated in the 
firit part of this Memoir.——The fecond contains an account 
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of the municipal conftitution and privileges granted to the cities 
é6f the Netherlands. All thefe fubjeéts are treated with a 
brevity which they fcarcely admit of. —The Abbé gives us 
only poznts of view, and the contents of his performance per- 
feétiy anfwer to the modefty of its title. 

A Differtation concerning the Counts of Louvain, By M. des 
Roches. 

Critical Refleftions on the Diplomas of Miraus. Firft Memoir, 
containing aa Examination of the Teftament of St. Remi, whofe 
juthenticity is here proved by a dead weight of arguments. 

Ai Extra& of the meteorological Obfervations made at Bruffels in 
the Years 1775 and 1776. By the ABBE CHEVALIER. 








ArT. V. 
Memotres de l’Academie Imperiale et Royale des Sciences et Belles- 
Lettres, Sc. i.e. Memorrs of the Imperial and Royal Academy 
of Sciences avd Belles Lettres at Braffels, Vol. IIL. 4to. 1780. 


JouRNAL OF THE ACADEMY, 

N giving an account of the Memoirs, Letters, or Effays, 

mentioned under this Article, we fhall only take notice of 
thofe which are not to have any farther place in this or a fabfe- 
quent volume: thé cthers we fhall meet with in the clafs of 
Memoirs, 

This volume opens with an account which the learned Abbé 
Mann (whom we are always highly pleafed to meet with) laid 
before the Academy, of his Tour to England, whither he went, 
principally, with a view to obtain full information of the me- 
thods difcovered and employed by Mr. Hartley and Lord Ma- 
hon, to preferve cdilices of every kind from the fatal effeéts of 
fre. His paflage through Dover engaged him to obferve the 
diffs with the attention of a naturalift, and finding them com- 
poled of regular, alternate, and almoft horizental ftrata of chalk 
and flint, he concluded that the flint-flones are no more than an 
attractive filtration of the fluor of chalk, hardened and petrified 
in procefs of time, and formed into feparate mafles by the mu- 
tual attraction of the parts of the fluor before its petrefaétion. - 
He attributes this formation to the pyrites that are often found in 
the ft:ata of chalk; and his illuftration of this fubjeé is ample 
and curious. ‘This is followed by a hiftory and defcription of 
- Gymnotus Eleétricus, or Ele&tric Eel, in Mr. Walch’s col- 
ection. 

The fame Academician read a Latin difcourfe concerning the 
Vrigin and Progrefs of Moral Philofophy, or the Science of the Law 
f Nature and Nations, and the neceffity of reforming this Science, 
and cultivating it with mare zeal in the Romifh Univerfities ;—to 
Which is added, a critical Account of the principal Writers of this 

Mm 2 Clafs. 
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Clas. —-We heartily with the publication of this piece, which 
is put off fine die. 

Prince Gatiirzin, Rufian minifter at the Hague, whofe 
political leifure is coenfecrated to the culture of fome branches 
of experimental philofophy, communicated to the Academy fome 
curious Memoirs of M. Achard, on the fufion and chemical 
analyfis of rubies and other precious ftones, on the fluor of fpar, 
on the ufe of oil in calming the waves of the fea, and on a new 
manner of hatching eggs by the means of electricity. The 
Prince added his own experiments on inflammable air, and his 
Memoir on Eleéirieal Kites, which are curious. 

Reflexions on the Aurore Boreales obferved during the Year 1778, 
By the Abbé CHEVALIER. 

Experiments on fixed Air employed as a Remedy in putrid fevers, 
by M. Janssens, M.D. in the village of Oofierhout near Breda, 
with remarkable fucce/s. It is true, the Peruvian bark was em- 
ployed at the fame time, and to it Dr. JANssENs attributes a 
great part of his fuccefs; but Prince Gallitzin, who communi- 
cated thefe experiments to the Academy, and who is a Zealous 
champion for the reputation of fixed air, pretends that it enters 
as a principal ingredient in the bark: this, at leaft, we fuppofe 
to be the meaning of his expreflion when he fays—that the Pe- 
ruvian: bark is a compound of fixed air, though the expreffion is 
inagcurate. However that may be, the beneficial effects of 
fixed air in fevers have been afcertained by feveral experiments 
and,cafes, and the learned and ingenious Profeflor Van Swin- 
DEN of Franekar, whofe teftimony has all the weight that v- 
racity and penetration Can give to any man’s word, is brought by 
Prince Gallitzin as a witnefs in this matter. <A niece of that 
Profeffor, who had been afflicted during the fpace of five months 
with a violent fever, which obftinately refifted the influence of 
every remedy, and even the flrongeft dofes of the bark, was 
cured completely by fixed air, as appears from the Profeflor’s 
letter to.the Prince. ‘The Profeffor and the Prince have been 
admitted members of the Academy of Bruflcls. 

The Count pe Fravuta read to the Academy Obfervations on 
the Inventicn of wooden Types, occafioued by a Paffage in Sczamenus. 
This Hittorian tells us, that Didymus, prefetfor in the cele 
brated fchoo! of Alexandria, who had made an extraordinary 
progrefs in almoft all the fciences, though he had been blind 
from the age of three years, learned to diftinguith the letters of 
the alphabet by handling characters engraven on wood. Thete 
characters: were moft probably moveable, and our Academician 
fhews from this, how near they were to the difcovery of print 
ing.in the fourth century. . 

‘The re of this Journal contains the choice of new members; 
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the fubjects propofed for Prize-Differtations ; and the notice of 
Memoirs that will be publifhed in fubfequent volumes. 
Memoirs 

A Letter from Prince GALuirzin to the Academy, concern 
ing the Form of Electrical Conduéters. ‘The Prince propofes (as 
he himfelf fays) in this Letter, to bring about a reconciliation bee 
tween three different opinions, by experiments defigned to fhew 
which of the three smerzts the preference. This is a way of re- 
gonciling, that is not likely to be agreeable to all the parties ; 
however that may be, the cafe is this: The King of Prufla 
confulted the Academy of Berlin concerning the form that ought 
to be preferred in the termination of eleétrical condu@tors. M. 
Achard recommended the fharp-pointed condudtor as better ad- 
apted to receive and throw off the ele€trical fire, than thofe that 
are terminated by blunt ends or flat furfaces. He even multi- 
plied the points at the end cf the conductor; but farther expe- 
riments engaged him to recede from this method, and to re- 
commend, as moft eligible, conduétors terminated by a plane 
furface, by a plate of metal. C'e/? done pour concilier ces diffe 
rens avis (fays the Prince) gue jai cré devoir faire, de mon cote, 
des experiences, gut puffent conflater un jour, lequel des trots merite 
la preference. ‘The rcfult then of his experiments is, that the 
pointed conductors ought to be preferred before all other forms, 
though he thinks the debates concerning the forms in quettiou 
are of little importance. 

Memoir. Concerning the Fofils in the Tourn fs or Diftridt of 
Tournay, and Petrifications i in general, confidered with refpe: 4 to their 
utility in civil Life. By the Abbé Wirry. The refearches of 
our Academician in the quarries of Tournay will contribute, no 
doubt, to complete the collections of naturaliits, by pointing out 
to them native and accidental foffils, which are only to be found 
there, or, at leaft, are very rare ellewhere. ‘This is alfo one of 
the principal things which he has in view in thefe inguiries, 
the utility of which he thinks may be deduced from the proper- 
ties of petrifications, and the purpofes they way ferve in agricul- 
ture and medicine. 

Memcir. Concerning the ufefulnefs of artificial Manure, tozee 
ther with an An aly fis of Dutch ‘Afbes,. Corn land, Marls and Lime, 
tonfidered in their property of improving and manuring a Sot. Ly 
the Abbé Marci. ‘ne experiments of this Academician on 
different kinds of manure, feem to have been carried on with 
uncommon capacity, afiduity and attention, and their refults 
mutt be interefting to the cultivator. 

Memoir. Concerning [Voel. By M. Du Ronptau. This 
Memoir deferves pa articular atrention, as its fu brect is of gteat 
Importance to one ef the efienttal comforts of human life, and 
as that fubject is treated by M. Du RonDéau in a very ampie 
Mm 3 and 
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and mafterly manner. We fhall therefore attempt a thort ana. 
lyfis of this ufeful Memoir, which confifts of fifteen artic/:s, 

In the Firf? Article, our Academician treats of the growth 
of wool, which is always of the fame colour with the COrpus retin 
culare ; confiders the different layers or fleeces of which the fheep- 
{kin is compofed; fhews that the finenefs of the wool is in exaQ 
proportion to the thicknefs of the fkin, which depends upon the 
health of the animal, and the denfity of the air; and proves that 
the different kinds of wool derive their diverfity from the diffe. 
rent degrees of condeniation which the air contracts from differ. 
ent degrees of cold or moifture. 

As the health of the animal contributes fo confiderably to the 
quality of the wool, a proper attention is due to the temperature 
of the air, climate, and foil, whofe influence on its health muft be 
very great, as alfo to its food and manner of living. As the 
anima] in queftion lives in warm and in cold climates, in dry 
and humid regions, in hilly and flat countries, ‘fo the effeds of 
thefe different fituations, and the different precautions they re- 
quire muft be carefully attended to; and thefe effe&s and pre- 
cautions are pointed out by our Academician in the fecond Ar- 
ticle. 

In the third he confiders the ftate of the fleecy flocks in the 
time of the ancient Gauls, when Belgic wool, as we learn from 
Fforace, Strabo, and Pliny, was preferred to that of Apulia and 
Calabria. This our Author feems to attribute to the conftant 
enjoyment of a free air, which the flocks had under the rough 
and untutored Ag/gi, who wandered from place to place, and, 
neither made ufe of folds for their fheep, nor fcarcely of any 
tolerable habitations for themfelves. He does not, however, 
affirm, that the Belgic wool degenerated when this people were 
obliged to lead a fedentary and more civilized life under the 
domination of the Romans, and when they were forced to fhut 
up their flocks during the night, to defend them againft the fud- 
den incurfions of the Germans: he derives the decline of this 
branch of Flemifh opulence from the continual wars that ra- 
vaged the Flemifh territories under the kings of France of the 
firlt and fecond race; and though he allows that it was revived, 
for atime, under the firft princes of the Houfe of Burgundy, 
yet he obferves, that it was afterwards ruined by the civil wars, 
by the revolt of the Hollanders, and by other caufes. 

To this decline, the rival cultivation of this important branch 
of rural ceconomy among the Spaniards and Englifh did not a 
little contribute, as we fee in the two ucceeding Articles. The 
attempts that the Spaniards made, fo far back as the times of 
the Romans, to improve their wool, by coupling African rams 
with Iberian ewes, produced remarkable effeéts ; but their fuc- 
cels, tor want of proper care, was momentary. The — 
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was, however, renewed by Dom. Pedro, fourth King of Caftile, 
with fuccefs, and this is the origin of that fine breed of fheep 
that principally conftitutes the opulence of old Caftile, which, 
having alfo declined through the incapacity and ftupidity of the 
keepers, was reftored to its vigour by the care of Cardinal Xi- 
menes, and has been fince {pread through all the parts of Spain, 
whofe paftures are of the fame nature with thofe of Segovia. 
The free ufe of air, and the difufe of folds, have contributed 
much to the confervation of this excellent race, and the Spanifh 
fhepherds have conftantly perceived a diminution of the quan- 
tity of their fheep, and a difadvantageous change in the quality 
of their wool, when they have been obliged, by any particular 
circumftances, to fhut up their flocks in folds. The Spanifh 
nobility leave no means unemployed to perpetuate the advan- 
tages they annually receive from the fheering of their fheep, and 
they celebrate this kind of harveft with feafts and rural fports. 

The Englifh wool began to be in repute about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Three thoufand fheep were tranfported 
to England from Caftile; and that race was propagated with 
fuccets. What our Author relates with regard to the Engl ith 
and Irifh fheep-walks, conveys no facts or ideas with which 
thofe who know any thing of this matter are not already fuf- 
hciently acquainted. 

The attempts of the French, and of their great minifter Co/- 
bert, to form a breed in France, which failed by their depriving 
their flocks of the free ufe of the air, are related in the fixth Ar- 
ticle. It is fingular, that the French, whofe climate is fo mild, 
fhould fall into this erroneous method, when it is well known, 
that the Tartars of Great Tibet or Boutan, whofe wool is beau- 
tiful and in high requeft, never fold or confine their fheep, 
though the air of that region is extremely cold, and the earth is 
covered with (now above five months in the year. 

The prefent ftate of the Flemifh flocks, the abufes that are to 
be reformed, the obftacles that are to be removed, the informa- 
tion that is to be acquired, and the rules that are to be obferved 
in cultivating the bieed, in order to improve the wool, and to 
reftore this branch of rural ceconomy to its former ftate of per- 
fection, —thefe are the objects which our Academician difcufles 
in the remaining articles of this ufeful Memoir. The wether of 
Flanders is of the largeft kind known in Europe; this breed was 
brought by the Dutch from the Eaft-Indies in the 17th cen- 
tury; and its wool is almoft equal to that of the Englifh in 
length, whitenefs, finenefs, and ftrength. ‘The attempts to raife 
this breed in England did not anfwer expectation ; but it fuc- 
ceeds in feveral parts of Holland, and mutt profper, as our Au- 
thor thinks, in Brabant, Hainault, and feveral diftriéts of Flan- 
ders, if the proper methods of treating it be carefully employed. 
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Our Author points out thefe methods in an ample and inftru@ive 
detail, comprehending the choice of new rams tocrofs the breed, 
the choice of paftures, the allowing the flocks to lead a free, 
wandering and favage life (as far as climate, foil, conveniency, 
and the nature and kind of the animal will permit), and a com- 
petent meafure of knowledge in the hufbandman to corre& the 
errors and prejudices of the fhepherd. Upon the whole, our 
Academician recommends the Enelifh method of managing 

a ; Bing 
fheep as the mott eligible, and the beit adapted to reftore to the 
Flemings this lucrative brance of commerce, which the Englith 
and Spaniards carried away from them.——~This he often repeats 
with a certain degree of acrimony, or at !eaft with a keen defire 
of making reprifals. ‘This latter is allowable —the rival at. 
tempts of the Englith were lawful—the Ilemith attempts to re- 
cover what they have lott are lawful alfo—for after all—charity 
begins at home. 

Memoir. Containing Hydraulic and Mineralogical Refearches in 
the Difiricis of Tournay and Aufirian Hainault. By the Asse 
D’EVERLANGE DE WIrry, 

Memoir. Concerning the Medical Leech. By M. vu Ron- 
DEAU. ‘The ample defcription of this animal, and the ingeni- 
ous experiments made upon it with the air-pumip, are interefting 
and curious. : 

ASTRONOMICAL O8SERVATIONS made at Louvain. By Mr. 
PicotrT, Fellow of the Royal Society of London, Correfpond- 
ent of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, &c. “This Memoir 
contains Obfervations of the Satellites of Jupiter in order to af- 
certain the longitude of Louvain. 

OsservatTions of an Eclipfe of the Sun on the 24th of ‘June 
1778, made et Eruffels, By the Appe CHEVALIER,—at Paris 
in the obfervatory of the AZarine, 6y M. Messier, member of 
the academies of Paris, London, Bruflels, &c.———At Bruflels, 
by the Baron de PofDERLEE. 

OsseRvations of Four Satellites of Ffupiter, made at Paris at 
the Objervatory of the Marine, during the Year 1777, with an ex- 
cellent Achromatic Tel-fcope of Three Feet and a Half, with Three 
Lenjes for the Object-gla/s, which magnified 120 times. By M. 
Messier. 

Memoir. Concerning the poifonous Quality of Lead. By M. 
DE Beunie. Vhere is nothing new in this Memoir to thotle 
that have even a fuperficial portion of medical knowledge; 1ts 
perulfal will, however, be uleful to multitudes, as the generality 
are too little on their guard ayainft the dangers with which the 
u‘e of this imperfect metal, or of fubftances mixed with it, 1s 
attended. Boerhave, Henckel, Hoffman, Gaubius, and many 
more celebrated chemilts have loudly proclaimed the pernicious 
effects of lead, and ieprefenied it as Coataining a flew porto 
whic 
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which is fo much the more dangerous, as neither its colour, 
{mell, nor tafte, admonifh us of its noxious qualities, as copper 
does, by its green hue, its difagreeable odour, and its ftyptic fa- 
your. Examples, facts, and experiments, that leave no doubt 
concerning this fesious. matter, are exhibited with the moft 
friking and frightful degree of evidence in the Memoir now be- 
fore us. The “montters who have made ufe of the litharge, or 
other preparations of lead, to dulcify the {mail Rhenifh wines, and 
revent them from fouring, are here particularly ftigmatized, 
and Zcller’s method of difcovering this abominable practice, is 
particularly defcribed, TThe method is well known: it confifts 
in throwing ten or twelve drops of a compofition of yellow or- 
piment and quick-lime into a glafs of Rhenifh wine: if, on 
making this experiment, the wine changes its colour, and be- 
comes fucceffively dark, reddifh, brown, and black, this is an 
evident proof of its being adulterated by a preparation of lead. 
Memotr. Concerning a Method of correéting the tinning of Cop- 
per Vefjels in ufe at prejent, until fome other more proper Subjlance 
rs Kitchen Utenfils 1s fubjtituted in tts place. By the Abbé Marcr. 
The danger of ufing copper, without its being tinned, is fufi- 
ciently known, and the danger, though lefs, that the ufe of 
tinned veflels may be attended with, arifes from the mixture of 
a certain quantity of lead with the tin in the operation of tine 
ning. ‘The tinners pretend that this mixture is neceflary : our 
Author, therefore, propofes to correct it thus. He recommends 
the ufe of Englifh block-tin alone for this operations. ‘* When 
‘© the block-tin (fays he) is melted in a cone of iron, and lefe 
‘¢ to cool without fhaking it, the lead *, which is heavier than 
* the tin, will be precipitated to the bottom of the cone, and 
“ thus a finer metal, lefs charged with lead, and confequently 
** leis fufible, will be obtained. ‘This method of tinning gives 
*¢ the metal employed a purer white, from its being lefs charged 
© with lead: it renders the tinning more folid by the removal 
“© of a confiderable quantity of lead, which gives it too great a 
‘s tendency to fufion. <A vcflel thus tinned bears the heat of 
“* the confectioner’s oven without melting.” Our Author enu- 
merates other advantages of his method of tinning, and then 
defcribes the manual part of the operation :—but we proceed no 
farther, as we do not find (perhaps it may be our fault) in this 
Memoir the peripicuity and precifion which the fubje€t requires, 
If our Author is fo convinced of the danger of lead, why does 
he not rather recommend tin, which has no mixture of that 
metal for the operation of tinning ? ‘The pewterers fay that this 
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* We did not know that S/ock tin had in it a mixture of lead: this 
is the cafe of the common tin which pewterers fometimes fell, and in 
which there is freguently as much lead as pure tin, 
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is not practicable,—and he has not proved the contrary, He 
tells us, indeed, that a pewterer at Bruflels has fucceeded per. 
feétly in the new method, and offers to perform the Operation 
in queftion with pure tin for a penny more than is paid for the 
ordinary method, ‘To what quantity of work or materials this 
penny is fuperadded, we know not; nor dves the Author tel] 
us: but he tells us, that this man is dexterous at the bufinefs, 
and is capable of purifying the Englith discs tin trom a good part 
of the lead which has been added to it.—— So that, after all 
we have ftill a portion of lead, even in our copper-veflels, which 
are tinned after the new method; and fince only a good part of 
the lead is removed, a gvod part of it may {till remain. —— Were 
all this clear and fatisfactory,—there is another point, which our 
Author has not touched, and which is neverthelets worthy of 
attention on this fubject, we mean the danger that may attend 
even the ufe of pure tin, if it be true (and M. Margraff has 
proved it to be fo), that it contains almoft always more or lefs of 
an arfenical matter, proceeding from the ores in which it is 
found. Thefe generally contain arfenic, which, in the melting, 
eafily unites itfelf with the tin, and cannot be feparated from it 
without the greateft difficulty *. 

Memoir. _ Concerning the fingular Generation of a kind of Gryl- 
Jus (an Animal of the cricket or locuft kind), which is @ new in- 
france of the Analogy between the Animal and Vegetable Claffes (or 
Reigns as the French call them). By the Count pg Frauta. 
This animal (we mean the female) lays her eggs ina cod or hufk 
like that of pulfe or peafe, and this circumftance conftitutes the 
analogy between this generation and that of peafe and other ve- 
getables. 

A DissERTATION, in which it is propsfed to determine precife- 
ly the Port in which Fulius Cefar embarked jor England, and the 
Port in England where he landed, as alfo the day when this hap- 
pened. By the Abbe Mann. The retult of this Memoir, in 
which there is a rich difplay of erudition and critical acutenefs, is, 
that Czfar fet out from Boulogne (Portus-iccius) at midnight, 
and came before Dover between nine and ten in the morning the 
26th of Auguit in the year 55 before the birth of Chrift, and 
pafling the Foreland landed at Deal, the day following before 
fun-rife. The merit of this Memoir does not confift in the dif- 
covery of places of embarkation, and landing, different from thofe 
hitherto mentioned by hiftorians, but in deciding and afcertain- 
ing a point that has been obftinately and heavily debated, and 
delivering it from the uncertainty and ambiguity in which it 





* M. Margraff has alfo proved, that all the vegetable acids act on 
tin, and diffolve a part of it. See Memoirs of Berlin for the year 
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was involved by a variety of opinions and a cloud of philological, 
but jarring and difcordant witnefles. 

Memoir relative to the Hiffory of King Zwentibolche, Prince- 
Sovereign of Lotharingta, or of the Kingdom of Lothier, drawn from 
the duthors and Records 6f that Time, in which alfo there is an Ac= 
count of the Charters and Diplomas that were ifjued out during the 
Reign of that Prince. By M. pe HEspin. 

RESEARCHES undertaken with a view to difcover the Theory of 
Lan-uage. By the Count pe Frauta. It muft be acknow- 
ledge d, that this learned inveftigator has not built a caftle in the 
air in forming his theory ; for his voyages through the motley re- 
gion of language, to feek both foundations and materials for his 
edifice, have been, as it would feem, laborious and not unfuce 
cefsful. As to the edifice we cannot fee it very clearly, for the 
weather is particularly mifty in that quarter, and the rays of 
evidence undergo refractions that cannot but render us fome- 
what diffident of appearances. It is, indeed, amazing to think 
what pains this Academician has taken. Finding the Englith, 
Flemith, Danifh, Swedith, Norwegian and German languages 
to be dialeéts of the Teutonic, and perceiving that the ancient 
Moefogothic, Suigothic, An; wlo-faxon, Sicambrian, Greek, 
Latin, and all the modern languages of Europe, were reducible 
to the fame ftandard, and derived their origin, in a manner re- 
fpectively, more or lefs remote from the language of the anci- 
ent Scythians (the fir/? colonies that peopled Europe), he has ex- 
amined all thefe languages, and afcertained their affinities. This 
is not all: his curtofity led him to trace the Scythian lan- 

cuage to its origin, and for this purpofe he ftudied with Hercu- 
ean labour, the languages of Perfia, Turkey, Hungary and 
Tartary ; the Arabic and Hebrew did not efcape his refearches, 
and he perufed with attention a}l that M. Anquetil has written 
concerning the Zend and Pehlvi. 

Enriched thus with ample materials, our very learned Acade- 
mician unfolds his theory, preceded by fifteen axioms, from 
which he draws a variety of confequences, tending to prove and 
illuftrate it. For this curious part of his Memoir, we mutt re- 
fer the Reader to the work itfelf. To give, however, fome idea 
of this theory, it will be fufficient to obferve, that in a table, 
which ocupies §3 quarto pages, our Author points out the pro= 
erefs of language with refpect to the nomenclature of the term 
that exprefles a dwelling, and the application of that term, with 
its variations, to different kinds of dwellings, and to objects that 
have an affinity to that idea. For example, 1ft, From the He- 
brew word hets (a tree) all the others proceed : the firlt covering 
that man had, even in Paradife, was the fhadow of a tree, and 
all the other coverings which he procured afterwards, were only 
fo many fubftitutions to this. 2dly, New names were not in- 
vented 
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vented for new dwellings. gdly, The name of the {mallet 
dwellings was applied indifcriminately to the largett. 4thly 
Drefles and uteniils were confidered as kinds of dweilings, Bos 
were fodenominated. To illuftrate this, the word hets-is exhi- 
bited in its propagation through 75 languages, and the affinities 
of its fignifications are pointed out in the vaft table already men- 
tioned. Our Author thinks that the periods and countries, in 
which the particular inflexions and variations of the name of a 
dwelling took place, may poilibly be difcovered by a fecond table, 
which he propofes publifhing at the end of his examination of 
the geographical names of cities. We hope this fecond table 
will be more correctly printed than that now before us, to which 
are fubjoined ten pages of prefs errors. 

We thal! not pretend to appretiate the merit or utility of the 
kind of erudition that is lavifhed with fuch an able and labori- 
ous hand in this Memoir, and in the analogical table; but we 
cannot help exprefling our furprife at a multitude of the pre- 
tended derivations which the latter exhibits. We followed hets 
with plea/ure through a few pages, where we found it extending 
to a coniiderable diverfity of analogical objects, without lofing 
much of its effential and primitive form: we followed it with 

atience when even its children and farther pofterity had loft al- 
moft all the features of their parent; but when, proceeding far- 
ther, we found 4éts reprefented as propagating (by fubftitutions, 
interpofitions, different prounciations of confonants, &c.) keich- 
en, cuts, happ, ceud-wyl, kuckz-ka, klo-touck, cum, pot-wika, po- 
hifvo, doos, tobb-eken, and fome thoufands of other {uch diilimi- 
lar and heterogeneous terms, we could not help looking upon 
thefe either as fuppofititious children, or mouftrous births, We 
may, however, be miftaken. 

SUMMARY REFLECTIONS on the formation of a Plan for a Ge- 
neral Hiftory of the Auftrian Netherlands. By the Marquis of 
CHASTELER. ‘The noble writer difculles, with judgment, in 
this Memoir, the following queitions: at what period the hif- 
tory of the Auftrian Netherlands ought to commence ? W he- 
ther: it be advifeable to compofe a particular hiftory of each pro- 
vince, or to comprehend the whole in one general hiftory ? 
Whether it be expedient to treat feparately the points relative to 
the conftitution, manners, cuftoms and religion of the Nether- 
lands, or to enlarge on thefe important objects occafionally, and 
in their connection with the courfe of events? 

Aw HisroRicaL AND PHysicaL Memoir concerning the Ori- 
chalcum of the Ancients, to which are prejixcd fame Observations on 
the Lapis Erofus of Pliny. By M. pe LAunay. Our Author 
here corrects an error of Pliny, who, taking the native Cadmia 
or ealamine for a copper orc, obferves, that, in his time, this 
metal was {aid to be tound in the Belgic provinces. He alfo 
provesy 
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proves, that the Orichalcum of the ancients, was a mixture of 
copper and calamine, or the /apis calaminaris, and that it was 
not in fuch high efteem, as many (who fuppofe it to have been 
a mixture of gold and copper) have erroneoufly imagined. 

Memoir. Containing an Examination of the Opinion of feveral 
ancient and modern Authors, who maintain that there was fermerly a 
Communication between the Euxine, Cafpian, Baltic, and White Seas. 
By the Abbé Mann. In treating this fubjeét, which is wor- 
thy of particular attention, on account of its connexion with 
the theory of the earth, our Academician begins by laying be- 
fore his readers a fummary of what preceding writers have faid 
on the matter, and afterwards examines the phy/ical objeéts, ac- 
tually exifting, which are adapted to clear it up. The refult of 
all is; that the ancient junction of thefe feas is fufficiently af- 
certained. 

Resutts of the Meteorological Obfervations, made in 1798, at 
Franeker in Friefland. By Profefluoe Van Swinpen, This 
Memoir contains an hunared pages. 

Memoir. Concerning a Method of meafuring the Degree of 
Quicknefs with which Ice thaws. By the Count de FRAuLA. 

Resutts of the Meteorological Obfervations made at Bruffels, 
during the Year 1778.—Exrract of the Meteorological Ob- 
fervations made at Bruffels during the Year 1779. By M. du 
RONDEAU. T hefe two tables terminate this Third Volume, 
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Tableaux Topographiques, Pittore/que, Phyfiques, Hificriques, Moraux, 
Politiques, Litteraires dela Suifé; i. e. Topographical, Picturefque, 
Philofophical, Hittorical, Moral, Political, and Literary Defcrip- 
tions of Switzerland, 2Vols. Large Folio. Paris. 1780. 


HIS great Work, which contains a rich and extenfive 

fund of inftruction and entertainment, belongs to a feries 
of 1200 prints, elegantly engraven, and exhibiting Views of 
SWITZERLAND and |TALY, which were publifhed fucceffively 
in Numbers at Paris in 1777, and the years foilowing. The 
two volumes before us relate to Switzerland alone. “They con- 
tain an ample and circumftantial account of the phyfical and 
moral ftate of that interefling country, the principal lines of 
its hiftory, a defcription cf the government, manners, arts, and 
cuftoms of its refpective Cantons, the characters of the eminent 
men whofe names fhine in its annals, and views of the ftupen- 
dous afpects of nature, and its rich productions, in that fingular 
region. 

At the head of the firft volume we find 4 Dijfcourfe concerning 
the Natural Hiflory of Switzerland, which is principally defigned 
to point out the nature of the different fubftances which compofe 
thofe 
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thofe enormous mountains that are accumulated one upon anothers 
and, rifing gradually, have their fummits fupported by ftupen. 
dous mafles of rocks, covered with eternal fnow and ice. The 
borders of the Lake of Geneva, the falt pits of Bevieux, the caf. 
cades and torrents of Pisfe Vache and Trient, the round flints 
(galets) that are rolied trom the tops of the mountains, and 
cover confiderable {paces at the foot of the Glacieres, and the 
famous mountain of St. Bernard, its environs, and its hofpital 
(or rather hofpitable manfion), are the firlt obje&ts we meet with 
here. The account of this famous hofpital, its fituation, and 
the difinterefted benevolence of the humane Monks whofe lives 
pafs in aéts of compaffion to the miferable, is interefting and af- 
fecting. This is followed by a defcription of the Vallais, and 
the courfe of the Rhone, which exhibits inftruétive and enter- 
taining details of natural hiftory, pleafing reprefentations of the 
habitations, manners, occupations, contentment, and tranquility 
of the inhabitants of the mountains, and an ample account of 
thofe ftupendous mafles of ice and {now (called glaciers and gla- 
ciéres), which, though to the ignorant fpectator they bear no 
marks of utility, have, neverthelefs, a manifeft influence on the 
temperature of the globe, and thus evince the wifdom and good- 
nefs of the Author of Nature. Thefe aftonifhing mafles of 
ice, whofe origin and formation are amply and circumftantiall 

defcribed in this work, are immenfe magazines of pure and folid 
water, which nature keeps in referve to replenifh feveral of the 
great rivers of Europe, and diftributes proportionably to their 
refpective wants. ‘The melting alfo of thefe maffes of ice 
maintains, in fummer, that frefhnefs and moifture in the atmo- 
fphere, fo neceflary to the vigour and vegetation of thofe excel- 
lent paftures, which conftitute the peaceful opulence of the 
inhabitants of the mountains. It is curious to fee the beautiful 
and numerous flocks afcending the mountain in proportion as 
the fnow difappears, following the productions of the fpring 
which increafe, and as it were rife anew to life, before them from 
day to day, until the point of time when the {nows of Autumn 
oblige them to retire, and to live, during winter, on the forage 
that has been gathered in the lower valleys, where the fame cool- 
nefs and the fame waters have procured them three or four crops 
of provifions. It is alfo from thefe icy mountains, that Swit- 
zerland derives its mineral waters, its hot fprings, its cryftal 
mines, and its cold baths, which are ufed with fuch fuccefs in 
many diorders. One of the firft phenomena that furprifes the 
traveller on his arrival at the G/acieres in fummer, is to fee at 
the foot of the Glacier, and on the borders of the valley, which. 
it has filled with enormous mafles of ice, green paftures, trees, 
and a fruitful foil much higher than the ice. This fhews that 
the prodigious mailes of ice, in queftion, muft hare been formed 
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in a higher a and have defcended from thence into the val- 
leys which they have filled, and converted into mountains of 
folid water. How this defcent has happened it is eafy to con- 
ceive: in {pring and autumn, when it rains at the foot of a 
mountain, it {nows at its {ummit, or at its heights. The fnow 
melts in fummer towards noon, but freezes again at night: thus 
the water is chang:d from fnow into ice; this is, at Teatt, the 
cafe with the furiace, which has been melted. Thefe collec- 
tions of {now and ice, accumulated on the f{teeps and precipices 
of the mountains, are drawn downwards by their weight, and 
defcend into the valleys and low grounds, which they raife al- 
moft to a level with the mountains, forming layers, or crufts of 
fnow and ice, which extend toa great diftance. The Glaciere 
which feparates the Canton of Bern from the Vallais, is thirty 
(French) leagues in length. When thefe enormous mafles of 
{now have filied up the valleys, and by alternate freezing and 
thaws have been converted into ice, the new parcels that come 
down fucceffively, flide over the preceding mafles, and defcend 
like torrents on the cultivated lands. Thefe latter overflowings 
(if we may ufe that term) form what the natural hiftorians of 
Switzerland call the Glaciers, which they diftinguifh from the 
Glaciéres. In the remaining part of this Difcourfe, our Author 
brings us to the famous mountain of St. Gothard, of which he 
difplays all the wonders, defcribing its natural curiofities, its 
temperature, its cryftal mines, the mountains that furround it, 
and the rivers that have their fources in -its neighbourhood. 
From thence he conduéts us by the Lake of the Four Wéald- 
ftatt or Fore/t Cantons, where the chapel of TELL, the heroic 
founder of Helvetic liberty, is ftill beheld with veneration, and 
where the boatmen fhew, with patriotic pride, the place where 
the four illuftrious friends confirmed by oath the firft confe- 
deration on which the free conftitution of the Thirteen Can- 
tons was founded. Inthe middle of this lake we find Gerfaw, 
the fmalleft republic in Europe, whofe territory is but two 
leagues in length, and one in breadth; and all w hofe male inha- 
bitants who have ‘arrived at the age of fixteen, are entitled to a 
place in the general aflembly, confifting of about 300 perfons, 
Our Traveller, and his companions went to vilit this little 
town, and, going into a public houfe, found an advertifement 
expofed to view, in which there was a prohibition to drink or 
play at any kind of game, with two perfons of the place, whofe 
names were mentioned, and the reafon of this prohibition was, 
that one of tkele perfons was fometimes drunk, and the other 
quarrelfome. Happy, fay we, thofe little towns and ftates, 
where the morais of each citizen are under the eye of the pub- 
lic; happy, at leaft, in comparifon with thofe enormous cities, 
where each individual cannot be an object of attention to the 
community, 
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community, and where vice, of confequence, may not on! 
have innumerable afylums, but may even riot in obfcurity at 
nioon-day ! , 

The environs of Lucerne, Soleure, and Berne, the valley of 
Lauterbrun, and the famous cafcade of Staubach, the Glaciers of 
Grindelwald and Rofenlavi, the route of Engelberg, by the Can- 
tons of Underwald and Schweitz, to Ermfidlen, or our Lady of the 
Hermites, as alfo the route of Glaris by the country of the Gyj. 
fons, to the fources of the Rhine, and the paflage from thence 
through Truus, Lantz, Richenau, Coire, Trogen, St. Gall, Zurich 
Scaffhaufen, Waldfhut, Lanffenburg, and Rhinsfeldt, to Bafil , 
furnifh rich materials for the natural hiftorian, and fublime 
Jandfcapes for the poetical painter: and neither of thefe kinds 
are neglected in this Difcourfe. 

Among the multitude of fingular and ftriking obje&s that 
prefented themfelves to M. Lasonrne in this philofophical ex- 
curfion, we cannot help mentioning the Martis-Loch, or hole of 
St. Martin, bored through the fummit of the mountain of Fo/- 
zaber, by which the Sun in the months of March and September 
enlightens the ftecple of the village of Elm, in the Canton of 
Glaris. ‘This natural meridian is remarkable. The hole inthe 
mountain is round, and, when feen from the village appears to 
be about three feet in diameter, On the 3d, 4th, and sth of 
March, and the r4th, rgth, and 16th of September (old ftile) 
the fun pafles behind the hole; its whole difk is feen the 4th 
and the 5th, and then it cafts its light on the fteeple of Elm 
‘The inhabitants maintain that the hole is very large, and that 
its real diameter is about 25 feet. It is eafy to judge of the 
height of this mountain, fiace the village of Elm, which it 
covers, is deprived entirely of the fight of the fun during fix 
weeks of the winter feafon. How ftrange fuch acountry in the 
cenire of Europe. 

The Defcription of SwitzERLANp that follows this Dif- 
courfe, is a very learnedand extenfive work, comprehending amply 
what the titleannounces, and drawn from all the beft fources of in- 
formation, ancient and modern, which are mentioned in notes, full, 
perhaps too full, of erudition. It confilts of forty-five ARTICLES. 
In the firft stx, we have an account of the fituation of the coun- 
try, the origin of its mames, its elevation above the other 
countries of Europe, its Alps, Mountains, and perpetual Gia- 
ciéres. In the defcription of thefe latter (the icy-mountains) our 
Author has followed Gruner. ‘The fources of the Rhine, the 
Rhone, and other great rivers, which are replenifhed by the 
Glaciéres or icy-mountains, and dire& their courfes through 
the Helvetic territories, form the fubject of the two following 
articles. In the EIGHTH and NINTH the five great lakes of 
Switzerland, and nine others of a fecond rate, are particularly 
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defcribed. In the Fourteen fucceeding Articles the Author treats 
of the mineral waters, falt-pits, mines, caverns, and water-falls 
of this fingular country, of the diverfity of its climate in the 
northern and fouthern parts, of its earthquakes, and other 
phenomena, of the nature of its foil, of its rural improvements, 
ggain, vineyards, fruit-trees, plants, vulnerary herbs, paftures, 
{tuds, forefts, woods, quarries, marl-pits, animals, fifh, rep- 
tiles, infects, and petrifactions. ‘The Seven following Articles 
give a Curious account of the population of Switzerland, of 
the Janguages fpoken in that country, of the refpective limits of 
the Reformed and Roman Catholic religions, and a very candid 
and interefting portrait of the proteftant and popifh clergy. We 
find here alfo ample details, relative to the bifhopricks, abbeys, 
convents, and commanderies of the Romifh Cantons, and to the 
ecclefiaftical conftitution of the Proteftant States. The divi- 
fion of the Helvetic Body into cantons, co-allies, and allies ; 
the ariftrocratical, democratical, ariflo-democratical States, 
and thofe which have a form of government approaching to 
monarchy, are circumftantially and accuratcly defcribed in the 
Five following Articles, The thirty-fixth and the /x fucceeding 
Articles treat of the political fyflem of the Helvetic confederacy, 
of its general and particular diets or aflemblies, of the different 
ranks and privileges of the fubjects in each canton and ftate, of 
the coin, revenues, militia, arfenals, public roads, &c. and the 
THREE Articles that conclude this great work, exhibit a view 
of the general connexion of Switzerland with the Empire, 
France, and the Houfe of Auftria, and its particular conaexions 
with the See of Rome, Spain, England, Naples, Savoy, Pruffia, 
Venice, and Holland, as alfo of the employment of its troops 
in foreign fervice. 

A collection of Records, Acts, and Hiftorical Diflertations, is 
fubjoined to this work, as proofs and illuftrations of its con- 
tents, which form a rich and diverfified fund of natural, hiftori- 
cal, political, and literary fcience. “The two volumes, which 
are of the largeft folio fize, contain above 400 pages, and we 
fuppofe, though without any authority, that it will be followed 
with fimilar defcriptions of the ftates of Italy, correfponding 
with the prints and views of that country that are given in the 
collection above mentioned. 
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Beau, as Secretray to the Academy) we find the fubftance of 
two Memoirs of M. de BuriGny, concerning that Tafte for the 
marvellous, of which the Greek and Latin Hiftorians have been aca 
cufed. ‘The other Memoirs which are abridged in this part, are 
as follows : 

A Memoir, concerning the religious, civil, and political Notions 
of the Ancients with ref{pec? to their Hair, and the Beard. ByM, 
GouTiER de SisERT. ‘Thefe two objects feem to be of little 
confequence ; but when cuftoms depend upon fentiments and 
manners, or upon religious and political fyftems, they may de- 
ferve attention, as connected with the hiftory of human nature ; 
and it is under this point of view that they are confidered by 
M. Goutier. He has collected, from a multitude of yo. 
lumes, all that has been faid upon thefe two fubjeéts ; fo that 
antiquarians and philologifts, as well as hair-dreflers and bar- 
bers, will find here ample food for their curiofity. The beard 
feems to have been more unanimoufly refpected in ancient times 
than long hair, though it appears fomewhat furprifing, that 
while philofophy was treating it with the moft profound venera- 
tion, Scipio Africanus fhaved bimfelf without fear or fhame 
every day. Long hair was but an equivocal object of efteem: 
when it hung, in filth and flovenly negligence, upon the fhoul- 
ders, the fathers of the church treated it with regard ; but when 
it was Clean, neat, and graceful, it became an objeét of ecclefia- 
{tical cenfure ; and when highly ornamented, both philofophy 
and theology anathematized it with feverity, as a fymptom of 
effeminacy, or a mark of reprobation.— 

Memoir. Concerning the political State of the Gauls, when they 
were conquered by the Romans. By M. de Buricny. 4 
. Concerning the Life and Medals of Agrippa. By the Abbé le 

LOND. 

Tlluftrations and Conjectures concerning fome ancient Roman Laws. 
By M. Boucuaup. 

Refearches concerning the City of Lamia, its Inhabitants, the 
Matans, and fome of their Medals. By the Abbé le BLonp. 

Illuftrations concerning fome Medals of Lacedemen, Heraclea, 
and Mullus; defigned as an Anfwer to the Memoir of the Abbé le 
Blond. By M. Durtens. 

Inquiries concerning the Art of Diving among the Ancients. By 
the Abbé AMEILHON. From /wimmuing, which this learned Aca- 
demician treated in a preceding volume, to diving, which is the 
fubje& of the prefent Memoir, the tranfition is natural; and 
fome will be furprifed to find this latter art carried to fuch a 
degree of improvement as it was in ancient times, if the hifto- 
rians do not exaggerate. Our Academician points out, firft, 
the fervices which divers rendered to the public: he fhews, af- 
terwards, how far they excelled in their art ; and he enumerates, 


in the third place, the different means they made ufe of to fa- 
cilitate 
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cilitate the exercife of their profeffion, and to avoid the dangers 
to which they were often expofed. Our Academician tells 
many wonderful ftories of the ancient divers, who were em- 
ployed on a multitude of occafions, among others, to carry in- 
telligence to and from befieged cities, and even to put trouts 
clandeftinely on Mark Antony’s hook, when he was angling 
with Cleopatra, as Plutarch relates. 

An Examination of the Opinion of F. Godfrey, concerning the 
Ceremony of conferring Liberty upon Slaves, as performed in the 
Churches. 

OBSERVATIONS on the Hiftory, Records, and Monuments of 
Cafarea in Cappadocia. By the late Abbé Bettey. Thete 
Obfervations relate to the geographical fituation and antiquity of 
the city in queftion, to the fertility of its territory, its govern- 
ment under its own kings, and under the Romans, its religious 
worlhip, temples, feftivals, facred games, medals, revolutions, 
and its prefent ftate. 

A Difcourfe concerning the Paffion of Gaming, in different Ages. 
By M. DusavuLx. 

Obfervations on a MS. in the King’s Library, which contains 
the Songs of the TROUBADOURS of Swabia or Germany, from the 
End of the 12th Century, to the Year 1330. By the Baron ZuR- 
LAUBEN. The hiftory of this Manufcript, and a defcription of 
the figures with which it is ornamented, as relative to the cuf- 
toms and manners of the time, form the contents of this firft 
Memoir. 

Indication of a Manufcript whith furnifbes fome hiftorical Details 
concerning Robert Count da’ Artois. By M. DAcieER. 

The hiftorical part of this volume is concluded by the Eu- 
logies of the following deceafed Academicians, compofed by 
M. Dupuy; Adefrs. Fontette, Bignon, and Duclos, the Abbé de 
la Bletterie, the Earl of Chefterfield, Meflts. la Nauze, and Cap- 
peronier. 

XVII.L—XXI, Memoirs. Concerning the Phenicians. By the 
late Abbé Micnor. In thefe five Memoirs, the learned and 
voluminous Academician pours forth a profufion of erudition 
upon the government and different revolutions of Phoenicia ; and 
treats, alio, very amply, concerning the laws and the military 
forces of the Phoenicians, their cities, edifices, dcmeftic life, mar- 
tiages, and drefs, 

Objervations concerning certain Points, relative to the Religion and 
Philofophy of the Egyptians and Chinefe. By M. de GUIGNES. 
This Memoir is defigned to prove that, generally fpeaking, the 
Chinefe were indebted for their knowledge to the Egyptians, and 
were in the groffeft ftate of ignorance and barbarifm before their 
intercourle with this latter people. The learned Academician 
Proves, moreover, that it was not from the Indians, to whom an 
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extravagant antiquity is attributed by fome, that the Chinefe re. 
ceived their civilization. The following learned and important 
Memoirs illuftrate farther this curious point of erudition, 

Hifterical Refearches concerning the Indian Religion, and the 
fundamental Books of that Religion, which have been tranflated from 
the Indian Language into the Chincfee By M. de Guicngs, 
Thefe curious refearches are contained in Three AZemcirs. In 
the firj? we have the hiftory of the eftablifhment of the Indian 
religion in India, Tartary, Thibet, the ifles of the ocean, and 
in Japan; and in the fecond and third, an account of its efta- 
blithment in China.—‘There is nothing more difagreeable to an 
ardent inquirer, than the contradictory accounts which our (for 
the moft part ignorant) travellers have given of the Indian reli- 
gion. Qur very learned Academician has therefore ftruck out 
a new path to come at more confiftent and fatisfactory views of 
this fubjeét, and he has illuftrated it by a multitude of facts, 
hitherto abfolutely unknown, which he hes found where few 
would expect to meet with them, even in the books of the Chi- 
nefe. As 1700 years have elapfed fince the ¢fiablifhment of the 
Indian religion in China, it was natural to confult the annals of 
the Chinefe on this fubject. And here he was informed, not 
only that the Indians brought with their religion into China, a 
prodigious number of their books, which were tranflated into 
the language of that country, but that the Chinefe, who on 
many occafions, travelled into India, always brought back with 
them books, which, learned Indians, who were numerous in 
China, tranflated alfo into the Chinefe language. “Thefe faéts 
authenticate the fources from which M. de GuicGnes has de- 
rived his information. ‘This information feems to us curious 
enough to juftify our laying before our Readers a fummary of 
the principal matters it contains. 

It appears then that the perfon who civilized and inftructed 
the Indians was Chekia-mouni, who was the founder of the phi- 
lofophical fect of the Samaneans, and whofe birth is placed by 
fome in the year 1122, by others in the year 1027, and by 
others fo far down as the year 688 before Jefus Chrift, Before 
Chekia-Mouni, the Indians were in a ftate of grofs ignorance, 
and the Brahmines atteft that they received all their knowledge 
from the Samaneans. If we fix the birth of this legiflator, 
even at the firft of the three epochas above-mentioned (from 
which the Bagavadam dates the eftablifhment of the Indian em- 
pire), it is certain that civilization and fcience flourifhed, more 
or lefs, in other nations before that period. It appears from 
the accounts of Heredotus, that the Indians were civilized but 
flowly and fucceilively, and from the records of the Chinele, 
that the empire of Siam dates the earlieft principles of its orl- 


gin from the gth century of the Chriftian era. ‘The Chinele 
5 taught, 
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taught, about this period, the inhabitants of Siam to build houfes 
and cities, and the Indians brought thither their books, and their 
religion. “Ihe peninfula of Malaya (the Aurca Cherfanefus of the 
ancients) was feized upon, in the fourth century, by an Indian 
Brahmine, who eftablifhed in it the laws and religion of his coun- 
try; and it was, allo, by the Brahmines, that a powertul king- 
dom was formed in the Ifle of Ceylan (the ancient Taprobana) 
which, though frequented long by the Greeks, Romans, and 
other Weftern nations, for the purpofes of commerce, had not 
a fingle city in the time of Hratoftdenes, i, e. about the middle 
of the third century before Carift. ‘he Chinefe books men- 
tion alfo feveral other ifles in the Indian ocean, fuch as Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo, where the Indians tran{planted their reli- 
gion, butina late period. The Japanefe, who carry tie found- 
ation of their monarchy as far back as the year 660 before the 
Chriitian era, acknowledge, that they derived their arts and 
fciences from the Chinefe; but as they were not acquainted 
with the letters and books of this latter people, before the year 
286 of the Chriftian era, we cannot date higher the real efta- 
blifhinent of the {cicnces among them. The Indians carried with 
them their religion from China to Japan; where, however, it 
was not firmly eftablifhed before the middle of the ixth century. 
As the Japanefe make ufe of the Chinefe letters, they were fur 
nifhed with the Indian books that were tranflated in China. All 
this fhews, that the countries, eaft of the Ganges, were civilized 
flowly, and in a late period; and we have no proof, that, in 
any period, they carried the arts and fciences fo far as the 
Chaldeans, Phoenicians, and Egyptians, who had cultivated thein 
long before. | 

As to the Tartars, they were always barbaroufly ignorant, 
more e{pecially while they continued in their own Country, of 
which we have no hitiorical records. Writing was unknown 
tothem fo far down as the Chriftian wzra. By their frequent 
conquefts in China, they had occafion to make fome improve- 
ment in knowledge, and they availed themfelves more or lefs of 
this opportunity, while they were mafters of that country; but 
no fooner were they driven from thence, into their native land, 
than they returned to their primitive barbarifm. About the 
year 162 before Chrift, fome hords of Tartars marched towards 
Bactria, and from thence entered India, where they fettled, and 
embraced the Indian religion. This religion was eftablifhed in 
the very centre of Tartary, about four centuries after this, 7. ¢ 
about the year of Chrift 572; and then many temples were 
built, whofe ruins, together with thofe of the fortrefles, which 
the Chinefe had erected in that country, are veftiges of which 
certain chronological fyftem-makers have availed themfelves, to 
prove monuments of the moft remote antiquity.—Such Proofs! 
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The annals of Thibet prove the barbarifm of that nation 
about the commencement of the Chriftian zra (what are they 
yet ?), when they were inftructed in the Indian religion by Sam. 
tanpoutra, a native of Thibet, who went into india, and brought 
from thence religious books, and other materials of knowledge 
for the inftruCtion of his countrymen. : 

Thefe refearches of M. de GuiGnes, form the contents of 
his Firft Ademoir, and they are terminated by a Summary of the 
doctrines of the !ndian religion. 

The principal contents of the fecond and third Memoirs, 
which relate to the eftablifhment of the Indian religion in 
China, are as follows :—It was only fo far down as the year 207 
before Chrift, that the Chinefe (who were at that time civi- 
lized and inftruéted in the two diftinct religious fyftems of Cone 
fucius and Lao-tfe) made great and extenfive conquefts towards 
the Weft. In the year 126 before the Chriftian era, their ar- 
mies advanced as far as Baétria, where the fucceflors of Alex- 
ander had founded a kingdom of Greeks, whofe power extended 
to India, and contributed to fpread the fciences there. This is 
the firft time that the Chinefe (as we Jearn from their own ree 
cords) heard mention made of India, on occafion of certain 
. merchandifes, which they faw in BaCiria; but it was only in 
the 65th year after Chrift, that they were fully inftructed in the 
Indian religion, by the means of indians, who brought into 
China one of their facred books, which is now in the French 
King’s library. ‘This book was tranflated into the Chinefe lan- 
guage, and was followed by more, in procefs of time, intro. 
duced by the Indian Samaneans, who were the priefts and 
teachers of that religion, which many of the Chinefe embraced, 
while it attracted but little the attention of their fovereigns, 
who were indifferent about every kind of external worfhip, 
About the end of the third century, the /ecret books of that reli- 
gion, which were not communicated to the people, even in In- 
dia, were brought into China, but not without much difficulty, 
by Indian doctors, who lived in a kind of monaftic commu- 
nity, and tranflated thefe books (of which M. de GuicGnes 
gives here an account) into the Chinefe language, Temples 
were built, and monafteries were erected for both fexes, and the 
Indian religion, and thefe connexions between China and Jn- 
dia, contributed to the progrefs of aftronomy among the Chi- 
nefe, who, in the year 440 of Chrift, had not as yet fallen 
upon any exaét method of obferving and calculating. ‘They 
derived fome light in this fcience from a Samanean do¢tor, a8 
well as from the aftronomical treatifes they had received from 
the Romans. 

The Indian doors, however, grew ambitious and enterpriZ- 
ing; andin the year 446, the Emperor Tai-Vouti, being 1- 
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formed by his minifters of the pernicious effets which the Indian 
religion had prouuced in his territories, went to Sigan-Fou, and 
vifiting there the temples and monafteries of the Samaneans, was 
furprifed to find them furnifhed with a prodigious quantity of 
arms and military ftores, This occafioned a bloody perfecu- 
tion of the Indian Samaneans, whofe temples and monatteries 
were pillaged and deftroyed, and who themfelves were buried 
alive in great numbers; fo that the Indian religion feemed to 
be entirely extinguifhed. But it raifed its head in the following 
reign, and fiourifhed fo remarkably under the protection of the 
new emperor, that the number of temples in the territories of 
this prince, amounted to 13,000, and above 3900 Samaneans 
emigrated from India, and fettled at Zo-Yang. When we confider 
what our Academician mentions of one of the moft famous of 
thefe doctors, who was fo deeply fixed in contemplation (of we 
know not what), that he remained, during nine years without 
interruption, with his eyes fixed upon a wall: we cannot form 
avery high idea of the Chinefe, who fuffered fuch fellows to 
make a noife in their empire. Be that as it may, the Indian re. 
ligion made fuch a progrefs in China about the beginning of the 
6th century of the Chriftian wera, that in the northern part 
of that country, which formed, at this period, a diftin& em- 
pire, there were 30,000 temples, and above 200,000 perfons 
who became Samaneans, and pafled their lives in a kind of 
monafteries. In 556, ati emperor, who reigned in the north, 
and would not allow more than one religion to fubfift in his do- 
minions, obliged the doctors of the fect of Tao-/e to become 
Samaneans, and to affume the habit of that Indian order, 

In 581, the northern and fouthern territories of China were 
united into one empire, under Ven-ti; who, yielding to the re- 
montftrances of his minifters againft the Samaneans, diminifhed 
their number, but could not be perfuaded to withdraw from 
them entirely his protection, though he granted it alfo tothe fect 
of Tao-/e, The emperors of China protected the Indian religion, 
becaufe the Brahmines pretended to have the fectet of rendering 
them immortal, by means of a certain plant. This, and a va- 
riety of other circumftances, mentioned by M. De Guicnes, 
favoured the Samaneans, who became powerful at court, per- 
fecuted their adverfaries, and opprefied the people, until the 
year 8,0, when an edict was publifhed which ordered the fup- 
prefion of the Indian religion throughout the empire, exempt- 
ing on'y a fma!] number of temples, and about 500 bonzas from 
the execution of this fentence. This perfecution was excited 
by the Tao fe, to whom the Emperor was attached, and by 
he remonftrances of the minifters; but the Indians were re- 
ftored, in the following reign, to their temples and privileges, 
the Emperor afifted at their religious ceremonies, numbers of 
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Chinefe were fent to India to bring religious books from thence 
and the Indians kept their ground, with more or lefs ftability, 

, a P ’ 
untilthe year g65. The fect of Tao-fe was, however, powerful ; 
the emperors were in a ftate of fluctuation between thefe two 
religions, while they continued to profefs that of the empire, 
The Indians promifed them the protection of the Deity, eternal 
felicity in other worlds, new births here below in happier 
{cenes, and fometimes even immortality in this prefent ftate, 
which laft idea they feem to have borrowed from the fect of Tao. 
fe. This latter fe& taught a very different doctrine: the Tao- 
fe recommended the fuppreffion of violent delires and tumultuous 
pafiions, and the renouncing vaft and ambitious projeéts, as in- 
contiftent with tranquillity, and as exciting men to labour for 
the happinefs of their defcendants at the expence of their own. 
According to their mora/ doctrine, it was the wifelt fyftem to 
forget the pa/?, and never to think of the future, that all the 
attention of the mind might be taken up in fecuring its prefent 
well-being, But as this well-being was troubled by the appre- 
henfions of death, they flattered them{elves with a notion (which 
gave them the advantage of many of our modern philofophiits) 
of finding a beverage (as the Indians hoped to find a plant) that 
would dethrone the king of terrors, and infure immortality. In 
a word, the Tao-fe were Epicureans who abufed the credulity 
of the great, and by a commodious doétrine found favour at 
court. 

In the beginning of the eleventh century the Indian religion 
fuffered confiderably in India itfelf, by the invafion and con- 
guefts of Mahmoud, Sultan of Ghazna, who, in order to elta- 

lifh there the religion of Mahomet, perfecuted the Brahmines 
and Samaneans, and deftroyed their temples, It is probable, 
that, on this occafion, many of the Samaneans made their efcape 
to Thibet, as it was then that the chiefs of the Indian religion in 
that country began to affume the title of Grand Lamas, and 
Thibet was become, in fome meafure, the metropolis of that re- 
ligion. And, indeed, fince that epocha, the number of the In- 
dians in China diminifhed, and the Lamas of Thibet (the fame 
with the Samaneans) fucceeded the Indians at court, and be- 
came the pontifs of the Indian religion in China, They held 
there a grand afflembly in the year 1289, were 40,000 in num- 
ber, and agreed upon a form of ecclefiaftical government. In 
3290, when China was fubdued by the Monguls, the Emperor 
fent into India, to invite the learned natives of that country ta 
come and fettle in China. The Monguls loft that empire only 
by the exorbitant power of the Lamas, who were become objetts 
of horror and averfion to the Chinefe. It was probable that on 
the extinction of that dynafty, the Lamas, who called the Bon- 
zas into China, would be banifhed the empire; but the contrary 
| eget happened j 
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happened: the founder of the following dynafty (that of A/ing) 
had been himfe!f a Bonza; he protected the order, and confer- 
red upon the Grand Lama of Thibet the mof pompous titles. 

The votaries of the Indian religion kept their ground in China, 
and are {till refpeCled there. 

A Memoir, defigned to reconcile the different Accounts given by 
the Grecian ~— and more efpecially by Aerodotus and Ctefias, 
of the Commencement and Duration of the Affyrian Empire; as alfo 
to reconcile shel writers with the Perfians, in their Accounts of the 
Reigns which form (what tne Orientals ca!l) the Dynafly of the 
Pabiedadions. By M. set cathe DU PERRON. 

A Memoir concerning the Empire of the Medes, and that of the 
Pevfans, compared with the Dyna/ly of the Keanians, as this Dynafly 
is denominated by the Eaftern lr ove By the fame. 

Memoir. Concerning Var, confidered as a Science. By M. 
Jory pe Maizeroy. If this Memoir had been anonymous, 
we fhould have fulpected its re from a royal, but /ubterra- 
neous author, fo plaguily does it fmell of fire and brimftone. To 
render /cientific the exertions of injuftice, avarice, and ambition; 
to teaca fovereigns, minifters a: ud zenerals, the art of fhedding 
innocent blood, of bathing widows and orphans In tears, and 
fpreading debelation, anguith, and mife ry, thre augh the peaceful 
feats of domeftic union and focial life—is after all but a devilifp 
kind of bufinefs, Hold moralift!—-( will fome political gladia- 
tor ftep forth and fay) war is a fublime fcience, ** as it requires 
courage regulated by prudence (fo docs the icience of rope- 
dancing), and as it fecures to a people their poffeflions and 
their tranquillity.” Thefe are our Author’s words: the 
honeft man is dead, and therefore we cannot defire him to open 
his eyes, if all the records of hiftory are infufficient to perfuade 
him of the contrary. The truth is, that the /ezence of war arms 
the odious invader as well as the invaded ;—and if war had not 
been reduced to an art, it is probable that invafions would have 
been both lefs frequent and lefs pernicious; and (what is wor- 
thy to be noted) it would not have been an object of glory to 
feek (barbaroufiy) for the occafion of difplaying military talents, 
and to make a bloody campaign with the fame {pirit that two ar- 
dent connoiffeurs play a game of chefs. However all this may 
be, the Memoir before us is a mafter-piece in its kind ; it is 1e= 
plete with erudition, contains ingenious points of view, and is 
compofed with a very uncommon ¢legance and fimplicity of ftile. 
The Academy of Infcriptions laments the lofs of its author with 
fenfibility : ‘he was one of the moft elegant antiquaries of that 
learned fociety, and has a title to their regret. And fince wick- 
ed fovereizns and minifters oblige good ‘and juft ones to fight 
whether they will or not,—we cannot but recommend the per- 
formance now before us, though woe to thofe who make a bad 
ule of it! 
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Art. VIII. 

Memoires de Litterature tirés des Regiftres de ? Academie Royale des Ip. 
Jeriptions et Belles Lettres: i. e. Memoirs of Literature taken from 
the Regilters of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles. 
Lettres from the Year #773 tothe Year 1775, and a Part of the 
Year 1776 inclufive. Vol XLI. Paris, 1780. 


H ISTORICAL Refearches concerning the Ediés of the Row 

man Magiftrates, Fourth Memoir. By M. Boucuaup, 
The Eadiéts of the Pretors form the fubject of this Memoir, which 
is divided into four parts. In the fr/? our learned Academician 
treats of the origin of the pretorfhip, the number of pretors, 
and of their particular diftriéts. In the fecond and third he con- 
fiders the power and the different funGtions of the prztors, as 
alfo the different kinds of ediéts they iffued out in confequence 
of the different fpheres in which they acted; and, in the fourth, 
he points out the changes that were introduced into the Roman 
Jurifprudence by the edicts of the Preetors. 

The 23d, 24th, and 25th AZemoirs concerning the Roman Le- 
gion. By M. ve Beau. The nourifhment and pay of the le. 
gionary foldier, and the difcipline of the legion, are objects 
treated in thefe Memoirs, with that prodigality of erudi- 
tition which we generally meet with in the refearches of M. Le 
Beau, but, at the fame time, with that accuracy and precifion 
that alleviates the burthen of this erudition to the curious reader. 

A General Reprefentation of the State of the Grecian Cavalry, to- 
gether with a Tranflation of the Treatife of Xenophon, entitled, 
Immapyixos, or the Commander of Cavalry, Two Memoirs, By 
Mr Jory pe Maizeroy. Inthe firft of thefe Memoirs the 
ingenious and learned Academician treats of the ftate of the Gre- 
cian cavalry from its original inftitution, to the death of Epa- 
minondas ; and in the fecond he confiders the variations and im- 
provements through which it pafled from this period to the 
battle of Cynocephales, in which Philip Il. of Macedon was 
vanquifhed by Flaminius. 

Refearches concerning the Symphony of the Ancients. By M. De 
RocHEFoRT. Some of the moft eminent mufical writers look 
upon it as highly probable, that the ancients were entirely unac- 
guainted with harmony, which is the foul of modern mufic. Our 
Academician does not pretend to maintain, that the ancients 
carried the counterpoint (or the art of difpofing feveral parts in 
fuch a manner, that though each had its diftinct and proper me- 
lody, their union compofed an agreeable whole or concert) to fo 
high a degree of perfection as the moderns have done: neverthe- 
lefs, he thinks it highly probable, that they had fome knowledge 
of the art of concords, by which he means, the art of joining 
feveral inftruments and voices together, which, either in fong of 
accompaniment, formed a feries of concords, from whence re 
fulted a real harmony. 
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Memoir. Concerning Greek Profe. By the Abbé ARNaAup. It 


js remarkable, as this’ Academician ingenioufly obferves, that 
the firlt prole-writers among the Greeks derived their language 
immediately from the poets, who, by applying it to the impor- 
tant objects of ip ye morals and religion, and to the moft 
fublime productions of nature and art, had ennobled all its exe 
prefions. ‘This circ wail ance ~ the Greek profe a peculiar 
degree of beauty and energy, and diftinguifhed eminently the 
Greek language from that of all the learned and polithed 
nations that have exifled. Our Author does not propofe 
here to give a regular treatife on Greek elocution, but only 
to polit out its principal characters and periods. In this fir/t 
aha of his Memoir, which alone is publithed as yet, he treats of 

vords, confidered with refpeét to their choice, arrangement, and 
hiaitie In the fecond he propofes to treat of the different kinds 
of ftile; and in the thzrd of the manner of the moft eminent Gree 
cians, whofe works have been handed down to our times. 

An ANALYSIS of Ariftotie’s Poetics, or Art of Poetry, in which 
it is foewn, that the tranfpofitions made by Heinfius in the Text of 
that Work, ought not to be adopted. By the late Abbé BarTeux, 
This Memoir is ingenious, and worthy of the extenfive erudi- 
tion and critical acumen of its Author. It furnifhes us, how- 
ever, with an opportunity of pointing out the palpable miftakes 
into which learned men have fucceffively fallen in their explica- 
tions of Ariftotle’s definition of tragedy, and correCting that of 
the Abbe BarrEeux, which is as erroneous as thofe of his prede- 
ceflors, whom he has criticized with freedom, fpirit and juftice. 
The miftakes in queftion relate to the laft part of Ariftotie’s de- 
finition, in which he points out the exd or final purpole of tra- 
gedy, or the effect it is intended to produce upon the audience : 
the words, as they ftand in the Greek, are, dia Eats xxs poBov 
Tipaiveca thy Tov TosTwy Tadnuarwy naVapew. It appears evi- 
dent, as the Abbé Batteux obferves, that Vidforius tranflated 
this paflage word for word, without underftanding what Ari- 
{toile meant, or perhaps attaching any idea to his terms. His 
Latin vesfion (per mifericordiam et metum conficiens hujufmodt per- 
turbationum purgationem) venders this highly probable. ‘The 
tranflations of Caj/telvetra and Hein/ius leave, at leaft, the diffi- 
culty of the paflage in all its obfcurity. Dacier is not a whit 
more luminous on the fubject: La trageaie (fays he in his 
tranflation of the pailage) ef? Pimitation, &c. qui par le moyen de 
la terreur et de la pitie, acheve de PURGER en nous ces fortes de PAS- 
SIONS, et toutes les autres femblables; i.e. tragedy is an imita- 
tion, &c. which by the means of terror and pity, completely PURGES 
Or PURIFIES in us, thele dinds of PASSIONS, and ail others of like 


fort. Our Academician expofes the abfurdity of this verfion and 


atks, among other things, what is meant by purifying terror and 
pity by the means of terror and pity ?—and what allo the tranfla- 
tor 
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tor underftands by all others of a like fort? We concludes from 
all this, that learned men have not courage enough to acknow. 
Jedge their ignorance on certain occafions, even when they them. 
felves are fenfible of it. ‘This we believe to be very true: and 
this is more efpecially the cafe with the Latin tranflators of 
Greek authors, who giving word for word, and only taking care 
of the grammatical conftruction, have tranfmitted the obfcurit 
of difficult paflages in their tranflations, and hoped that their 
readers would impute this obfcurity either to the original author, 
or to their own incapacity. The Abbé Barrevux finds the 
paflage in queftion difficult, but he thinks he has hit off the true 
explication. His tranflation of the whole definition is as fol- 
lows : Tragedy is the imitation of an a‘tion that is elevated entire, 
and of a certain extent, &c. producing in us, not by a recital, but 
by terror and pity, THESE emotions or PASSIONS, purged or puria 
fied from what is difagreeable in them *. We fhewed, in a pre- 
ceding Appendix +, what ideas the Abbé attaches to thefe terms, 
According to him, the end of tragedy, as defined by Ariftotle, is, 
(by the exhibition of a fictitious cataftrophe) to make us feel the 
paffions of pity and terror difengaged front the circumftances that 
render them painful. The Grecian philofopher had obferved, 
fays our Academician, that the emotions of joy from fictitious 
objects produce a fort of deje€tion in the mind when the fcene is 
finifhed, and concluded from hence that fcenes, produdtive of 
pity and terror, were preferable in tragedy, as they excite emo- 
tion without anguifh, fear without danger, and compajfion with- 
out the exiftence of miferable objeéts ; and thus the paffions of 
fear and compaffion affect the mind without tormenting it, and 
are difengaged, or (as Ariftotle exprefles it) purged from the 
poignancy and dejection that accompany them in real life. 

All this is very ingenious—but it happens not to be true: the 
three Jaft words of Ariftotle’s definition have been totally mif- 
underftood : for the word maQaua is never employed by him to 
fignify paffions, and the tranflators have not attended to the pro- 
priety of the Greek language in the different ideas it conveys by 
the words wafos and wafnua; by the latter of which is always 
meant not paffions (which are exprefled by the former), but /uf- 

ferings or calamities. Again, the word xafagow does not here 
mean purification or refinement ; for, though xefaipw fignifies of- 
ten to clean, purge or purify, this is only its fecondary fignifica- 
tion, formed, indeed, by an eafy and natural tranfition from its 








——,, 


* La tragedie eft limitation d’une aétion noble, entiere, d’une 
certaine etendue, &c. pour produire en nous, non par le recit, mais 
par la serreur et la pitie, ces emotions purgecs de ce qu’elles ont de 
defagréable. 

t+ See the Appendix to the fixty-firk volume of our Review, 
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primitive and original fenfe, which its, to remove Something 
mtirely. So that the end of tragedy, as it is reprefented by 
Ariftotle, is, by exhibiting certain calamities on the ftage, to 
remove fuch calamities (TorsT ov mainuatwv) out of human life, by 
exciting the pity and terror of the audience at the reprefentation 
ofthem. The firft perfon (if we are not miftaken), who hit off 
this happy explication of the difficult paflage in queftion, was 
the late Dr. James Moor, profeflor of Greek in the Univerfity 
of Glafgow *. 

Critical Remarks on the Text, and on certain Tranflations of the 
Hippolytus of Euripides. By M. Dupuy. 

An Enquiry into the Philofophy of Cicero. Yirit Memoir. By 
Mr. GAUTIER DE SIBERT. In order to form a true judgment 
on this fubje&t, our Author has thought it neceflary to make a 
previous enquiry into the manner in which philofophy was in- 
troduced into Rome—the progrefs it had already made there in 
the time of Cicero—the number of academical fects, and their 
peculiar and diftinguifhing tenets—the fect which Cicero em- 
braced, and what he properly meant when he called himfelf an 
Academic Philofopher. Thefe points are learnecly difcuffed in 
this firfl part of the Memoir before us; but our Academician 
walks here in a beaten path of erudition, and throws no new 
light, as yet, on the philofophy of Cicero, whatever he may do 
in the fecond part, in which he promifes an analytical view of the 
do&trine of the Roman fage, extracted from his works, Every 
one knows, that Cicero was not one of thofe cloudy-headed and 
fuperficial academics who doubted about every thing, againft 
which human ignorance could form complaints of ob{curity, or 
metaphyfical fophiftry raife objections: it is well known, that 
his affuming the title of an academic was defigned to keep him 
difengaged from the fervitude of fyftem, and from the defpotifm 
of philofophica! fectarifm, and thus free to embrace the truth in 
whatever fect or party he found it. 

Remarks on certain Medals of the Emperor Antoninus, ftruck in 
Egypt. By the Abbé BARTHELEMY. Fe 

An Examination of the Hiftory of the Ephefian Matron, and of 
the different Imitations it has cccafioned. By M.Dacier. A 
moft infipid mafs of philology. 

An Account of a Greek Manufcript in the King’s Library, in the 
Hand-writing of the Sixteenth Century, on 4to Paper, and mark 
edi2912. By M. Dacier. The work contained in this Mas 
nufcript is indicated in the title by the word SYNTIPAS: we 
learn from the fame title, that it is a tranflation, and even a 
ftriGtly literal one, from the Syriac into Greek, A kind of ar 





* See a fmall Pamphlet of his intitled, Ax Efjay on the end of Tra- 
gedy, according to Arifiotle ; of which an account was given in Month- 
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gument or fummary of contents, which probably has been pre. 


fixed to it by the tranflator, unfolds the fubject of it in the fol. 


lowing manner: ¢ The hiftory of the philofopher, written by us 
«© regards Cyrus King of Perfia, his legitimate fon, Syntipas, 
“¢ the preceptor of the young prince, the feven philofophers of 
“¢ the king, and one of his wives, who was equally ill-natured 
s¢ and immodeft :—the Reader will, moreover, fee in this work 
“¢ the calumnies and intrigues invented by that ftepmother to 
“¢ ruin the young Cyrus.” This is a curious romance, and 
muft have been well known in aljl nations; for it has appeared 
in all languages. The Greek, as we obferved already, was 
tranflated from the Syriac, and the Syriac was (as our Acade- 
mician informs us), tranflated from the Hebrew, the Arabic, or 
the Perfian. The remarks of M. Dacier on this piece are 
worthy of the name he bears. 

There are fome other Memoirs, of more curiofity than im- 
portance ; for which we refer to the original publication. 





ART. IX. 

Voyage Pittore/que de la Grece. Chap. Vil. & VIIL.—Travels through 
different parts of Greece, reprefented in a Series of Engravings, 
large Folio, No. 7 and 8, Paris 1780 and 1781. [See our late 
Reviews and Appendixes. ] 

No. VII. 
“A FTER the ifle of Rhodes, the little ifland of Symeo, whofe 
inhabitants, male and female, have carried the art of div- 
zng farther than any other people, drew the curious attention of 
the Count de Choifeu! G. From thence he fet out in queft 
of antiquities for the Gulph of Macri, called, in times of old, 

Glaucus Sinus, which is reprefented in the fixty-third plate, 

the firft of this feventh number. Here he met with the ruins of 

Telmifjus, from which city the gulph of Macri was, alfo, fore 

merly called Te/miffidus Sinus, as we learn from Livy and Lucan, 

The origin, however, of Telmiffus has efcaped all the refearches 

of our ferned Traveller; but the remains of a theatre, and the 

rich fragments of magnificent tombs, which he difcovered in its 
ruins, are proofs of its paft opulence and grandeur. Thefe are 
reprefented in NINE feparate PLATES. The remains of the 
tombs (thofe fplendid monuments of fuperftition and vanity, fup- 
pofed to give a kind of pre-eminence to the great even after 
death), are indeed magnificent. Several of their plans are fin- 
gular. The great Sarcophagus refembles an edifice built of wood; 
and it is we}l known what pains the ancients often took to give 
their tombs the forms of their houfes. In the marble urns that 
abound in Italy, it is eafy to difcern the roof of a houfe with all 
its divifions ; in fome alio we fee the door fhut, in others half 
open, and in feveral, guarded by the genius of death; and, it is 

more 
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more than probable, that the domus exilis Plutonia in Horace 
fignified the fepulchral monument. As the tombs of Per/epolis 
bear a ftriking analogy to thofe of Telmiffus, our Author has 
given us the reprefentation of a tomb at Naxi-Ruffan, erected 
near the ruins of the former, Thefe analogies, which are here 
the objects of a learned and ample difquifition, illuftrate, no 
doubt, the hiftory of the arts, and the communications which 
they fuppofe, and which they produced between ancient nations. 

The view, and the geometrical plans here exhibited, of the 
remains of the theatre of Te/mi/fus, are curious, well drawn, and 
like the reft of the work, pertect, as to the engraving. This 
theatre was formed on the declivity of a hill, in the fame man- 
ner as that of Bacchus at Athens, and, in general, ali the Grecian 
theatres. Itis built of a blue grey ftone exceedingly hard. All 
the circular part of the edifice, on which the fpedlators were 
placed, is well preferved ; but the extremities, which joined the 
profcenium, and were not fuitained by the ground, are totally de- 
ftroyed. All this part, together with the ftage, is filled with 
rubbifh, which renders the foundations inaccefible. The in- 
terior elevation of the ftage was divided by five gates, accom- 
panied with pedeftals on which prebably columns or ftatues were 
placed. Under this elevation appear the void fpaces, defigned 
to receive the beams which fupported the ftage. ‘Three paflages 
are alfo difcernible, which were under the ftage, and led to the 
orcheftra, 

By an allegorical print, which concludes this Number, the 
Author informs us, that none of the medals of Telmiffus have 
efcaped the ruins of time. In this compofition we fee the waft. 
ing power of time, confidered in its different modes or afpects. 
The PasT is reprefented under the figure of an.aged man, lJean~ 
ing upon tombs and ruins; the PRESENT under that of a youth, 
who deftroys every thing by his rapid flight—and FUTURITY 
under the emblem of a winged infant, who whets his f{cythe, 
The French have a peculiar talent at embellifhing trifles; but 
this is an ingenious decoration of -———nothing. 

No. VIII. 

Pratr LXXIII. exhibits a complete chart of the Author’s 
voyage from the gulph of AZacri to the Meander. His paflage 
through Caria gives him an opportunity of enlarging upon the 
hiftory and antiquity of the Carians, and the different fovereigns 
under whofe domination they lived fucceffively. After many 
revolutions, their reduction into the form of a Roman province 
under Vefpafian, obliged them ever after to fhare the deftinies 
and fate of the Roman empire, until the confequences of the 
Croifades fubjected them to new bonds, and new tyrants, among 
the Afiatics, 

A large tree, the view of a village, and a groupe of figures, 


which reprefent his fellow-travellers, furnifh our Author — 
the 
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the materials of his 74th ie which exhibits his halt and refs 
wng-place near the village of Dsurla h in Caria. We hope he rel. 
ed well, and that his puliets were tender; for they, and an otter, 
are the only objects we meet with in this pare of ‘his pere-~ 
grination. Why mul itiply plates without any vocation from 
tafte, inftruction, or curiofity ? 

Tie 75th plate repr: fe nts the —_ which our noble Tra- 


veller met with iron Jipfan Tchaay h Oglou at Moglad, a city 
raifed upon the ruins of “iind2. ‘I his old man had sasidened 
himfelf independent on tae Otcoman Porte y his opulence and 
courage, and acted the fovereign with fpirit and capacity. The 


converfation that pafled between him and our Traveller reads 
well enough, wihcn we har ve Pg handfome print of the Aga’s 
palace before us ; it would lofe by being exhibited in f{craps, and 
we cannot afford room for the whale 

The Palace of the Aga of Efki-Hiffar is the fubje&t of the 76th 

plate, and a very poor ‘bulincis it is. The inconfiderable village 
of Efki-Hifjar may have been (as Pocock and Chandler fuppole) 
the ancient Stratonicea, which was founded by the Macedonians, 
and received its name from the Queen of Antiochus Soter ; but 
there are no veftives remaining of its ancient temples mentioned 
in hiftory, as dedicated to Hecate and Jupiter Chry/aoreus, where 
all the cities of Caria fent, annually, deputies to offer facrifices 
in common, and to regulate the general affairs of their confede- 
ratéd republic. 

The 77th plate reprefents a Turkifp feftival, which refembles 
a good deal the dances and merry- making of the Flemings in the 
prints of Teniers, with this difference, that the drefs of the 
Turks is more elegant, and the motions of the dancers more 
violent than thofe of the phlegmatic inhabitanty of the Auitrian 
Netherlands. 

The 78th and 79th plates exhibit the remains of feveral an- 
cient tombs and monuments; and the two following, which 
conclude this Number, reprefent the ruins of Stratonicea ; among 
other fragments, are thofe of the theatre. 

This Number is terminated by a drawing which recals to re- 
membrance the misfortunes of AZgnimia, and exhibits fome me- 
dals of the cities already mentioned. The medal of Alinda re- 
ptefents, on one fide, the head of Hercules, and, on the other, 
his club and the lion’s fkin. There are two medals alfo of Stra 
tonicea, the figures and charaters of which make us recollect the 
games that were celebrated in that city: on the firlt, we fee an 
altar with the fire kindled between two torches—on the reverle, 
an Athletic horfeman holding a fteed by the bridle. On the 
fecond, there is a vicToRY holding a crown and a palm branch, 
= on . reverfe, the name of Stratonicea inclofed in a crown 
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Brece’ del’ Hilcire des Vay- 
ages, 298. 

Acuarp, M. his memoir on the 
dephlogification of phlogiiticat- 
ed air, 507. Hits exper. on the 
method of comes the agitation 
of the furface of a fluid, by oil, 
&e. 508, Concerning the weight, 
&c. of diff, forts of air, so>. On 
the manner of hatchine ears, by 
eleftricitv, 510, On tie cule S 
of vegetabl es, c1t. On meafur- 
ing the falubrity of the air, 512. 
Concerning the caufe of the 
Afphyxia, and the remedy for 
that diforder, 512. 

Acip, Animal, exper, rel. to, 266. 

AGRICULTURE, ftii€tures on {ocie- 
ties for the promotion of, 425. 
Scheme for rendering them mcre 
ufeful by experimental inftita- 
tions, andapproved pradice,427. 

Reflections on the 
prefent ftate of, 455. 

“Air. See Incenuovuz. 
SCHEELE. See ACHARD. 
JANSSENS. : 

ALLEMaNp,M. his plan, &c, with 
sefpe& to inland navigations in 
France, 456. 

AmetLuon, Abbé, his account of 
the art of diving as prattifed by 
the ancients, 546. 

Anpre, Major, his familiar letters 
to his friends, 374, 

Ant, obf. on the nat. hift. of, <2 

Arcnirecrure, See LE Camus. 

AkistorLte. See BATTEUX. 

Arnaup, Abbé, his remarks on 
Greek profe, 556. 

App, Rev. Ixiv, 
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See 


‘Aspect, M. his hift. of the order 


of St. Louis, 455. 
Artrraction, SeeHutron, 
Avis aux Citoyens,&¢. See PuBLiic, 


WArx, Peruvian, afferted to be a 
a 
compound of fixed air, 532. 

Bariey, Siberian, experiments 
haien to the culture of, 420. 

Barxarp, Mr. his acc. of a me- 
thod for the fafe removal of fhips 
that have been ftranded, 270. 

BAROMETER, oObfervations on a 
particular varistion of, 50;. 

Batreux, Abbé, his analytis of 
Ariitotle’s Poetics, 555. 

Beaucrerc, Lady Diana, hg 
drawings and bas-reliefs prailed, 
131, 132. 

Beauzvit te, M. his letter to the 
Reviewers, 320. 

Bees, curious obf, concerning the 
nature and ceconomy of, 528. 
Becuetin, M, bis inquiries con- 

cerning the unities of nature, 513. 

Betin, Claude, his voyage to 
Bruffels,-518. 

Bertuoip, Dom, his account of 
the public library of the Abbey 
of St, Vincent, 517. 

- concerning the voy- 
age of Claude Belin, 518. 

BerTHOLon’s dificrt, on the elec- 
tricity of the human body, +63. 

Beunlie, M. de, his chemical effay 
on Jands or foils, 529. His me 
moir on the poifon of lead, 5 34, 

Biscayners charatterifed, 46, 





Pronounced to be the happieft 
of mankind, 48, 
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Biravuse’, M. his confiderations on 
Homer, 504- 

Buizarv, M. his new method of 
treating the Fiftula lachrymalis, 
267. 

Bosack, defcription of that ani- 
mul, 5Q0. 

Ropy;, Huan. See Mitiy. 

. See Pernety. 

Bor incproke, Lord, his ceneral 
objection to the fCriptures an- 
fwered, 174. 

Bose p’AnTic, Dr. his works,4¢8. 

Doucuaup, M. his inquiries con- 
cerning the ediéts of the Roman 
magiftrates, 554. 

BricannaGE de la Mlufique Ita- 
lienne, 465. 

B.at, Chevalier, his principles of 
hydraulics, 45%. | 
Burron, M. de, his hypothefis 
concerning a central fire, or heat 
of the terreftrial clobe, rem. on, 
A454. His notions ridiculed, 405. 

Bunsury, M. H. his humorous 
etchinzs commended, 131. 

Burke, Mr. his fine compliment 
to Mr. Howard on acc, of his 
infpe&tion of the prifons, 103, 
the Note. 

BuruincTon, Earl of, his excel- 
lent taite in architecture, 190. 
His houfe at Chifwick criticifed, 
igt. {lis Lordfhip’s other de- 
fions, id. 








Arruness, pleafing defcription 
of fome paris of that country, 
114. : 

Castitton, M. his problem on 

the ideas in the Divine Mind, 
SO}. , 

Carzoztics, Enolith, their con- 

duct, with rel cet to Gov. un 

r—.08. Lheir 

numbers, wealih, and infinence, 

scounty, all declining, id. 
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CAVA LLO, M. his New exnerie 
ments in electricity, 264. ‘His 
thermometrical experiments 277 

Cazaup, M. his obfervations : 
mills for fuear-canes, 441, 

Cuesnut-rres, Indian, account 
of, 494. 

Cuina. See Guicnes, 

CurRist, inquiry into the duration 
ot his public miniftry, 82, His 
Prayer paraphrafed, 16¢. In 
what feniec the Son of Goi, 313. 
Farther controverfy relat. to the 
duration of his miniftry, 433. 

Curistina, QO. of Sweden, anec. 
dote and characier of, 133. 

CHYMIE Domettique, 303. 

Cicero, his charafler defended 
againit a Jate tranflator of his 
Orations, 251. His characier as 
a philofopher defended, 557, 

CLercy, remarks on the proprie- 
ty of their ating in the commif- 
fion of the peace, 380, 

Cotp, extraordinary degree of, at 
Glalgow, in January 1780, 275, 

Comers, the tails of, their analogy 
to the Aurora Borealis, 522. 

real electrical bodies, 523, 

Commons, inclofing of, not inju- 

ious to the Public, 256. 

ConpucrTors, electrical, beft form 
of, 533. 

Coxsranrine, Emperor, his cha- 
rater, 2gt. ‘creat and lafting in- 
fluence of his converfion, v:éto-~ 
ries, and policy, on a confiderae 
ble part of the Glebe, 359. 

ConsTANTiNOPLE, its fine fitu2~ 
tion, and peculiar advantages, 
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Coevrer, iinproved method of tine 

_ ning, §37 

Coppur-ores. See ForRDYCE. 

Ceaic-CarriL, romantic icenery 
Of, 113, 4 

Crispus, the fon of Conftactine, 
his chara@er, 294. His unior- 
tunate end, 235, 296. 

Cyeus, account of a Greek manu- 
, ‘ ‘a. 
fuript of a curious romance rela- 
tive tohim, 557+ 
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Drier, M. his ace. of aGreek 
manufcrict, 757.6 

Deity, problem relative to the 
infinity of the idcas in the mind 
of, co4 

DesPREAUX, M. his general hift. 
Ci Greece, 3O2. 

Diocexés, his Dia! ogve with A- 
lexander, in the Shades, 31. 
Divine, academical difguilition on 

the are of, 645 

Doyen’s Inquiries concerning the 
feudal laws, 305. 

Dveors, M. his account of the 
Boback, 506. 

Ducuanoy, Dr. his ef:y on the 
art of imitatino mineral waters, 
304. 

Dun-DorwnapvitLa, picturefque 
view Of, 114. 


E43T g olobe of, philofophical 
ideas re! IpeAing the changes it 
has undergone, 432. 

EccLesiasTic, lite of, moft de- 
firable, 56, 

Hrectricire da corps humain. 
See BER rHOLON. 

ELectTaiciry, exper. and obferv, 
relative to, 2. New hypothefis 
of, ib, Contraver:ed, 3. Re- 
marks on fome principal pheno- 
mena in this bisnch of philofo- 
pay, 7. New exner. tn, 264. 
Account of the ef. & of, in 
fhortening wires, 273. OF its 
eficacy ia removing female ob- 
Reuctions, 356. Its ufe in hatch- 
ing eggs, 51c. A modification 
of the elementary fire, 520. See 
aifo Conpucroas. 

Evemens de la geometrie fouter- 
raine in) et prai: 7gue, 454- 

Entretiens philifophigues fur la 
erg 303. 

Eunucus their influence in the 
courts of the Roman I'mperors, 
particularly in the time of Con- 
ftantius, 357. 

Essai fur art d’imiter les eaux 
minerales, 390.4. 

Evripipés, new tranflation of his 
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tragedies, 62, Specimen of, 
63. 
Eye. See WaLTER. 


FrAeas, engrofing of, obferva. 
tions on, 2: 

Fausta, Emprels, her catahrophe, 
296, 297. 

FENCING, various rules to be ob- 
ferved in, 

Fevers, obfer. on the nature and 
treatment of, g, 222. 

Firmin, Thomas, his excellent 
character, 215. 

Fire. See Hear. See More 
Gan. See Mann. 


Fistuca Lachrymalis, new method ee 


of treating, 267. 

Fontana, Abbé, his effay on the 
Ticunas, 267. 

Forpyce, Dr. his new method of 
affaying copper ores, 265. 

Formey, M. his examination of 
the queftion; Whether aur 
TRUTis are fit to be TroLp? 
499. His account of M, Lam- 
bert, 5c6. 

Fossixs, accidental, SeeLauneyr, 

. See WitRy. 

FraNcHEVILLE, M. his account of 
the Hyppocaftanum, 404. His 
dif. on the EleGoral Septemvi- 
rate, 505. 

Frauta, Count de, his theory of 


language, §39. 





Attirzin, Prince, his letter. 


conce:ning electricity, 532, 
$33- 

Garpvenine, hiftorical account of 
the art of, 193. Great defects 
of the ancient pleafure gardens, 
194-6 

Genie de ParchiteGure, 453. 

GerHARD, M. on the tourmaline, 
495- 

Girone. See Lettre. 

Gourisr, M. his invetti igation of 
the hair and beards of the an- 
cients, 546.. His inquiry into 
the a of Cicero, 557. 

Grarxcourt, M. his hiit. of ile 

O 2z luftrious 






































luflrious French naval officers, 
208. 

Grance, M. de la, his memoirs 
concerning the orbits of comets, 
and the theory ol telefcopes, 51 3. 

Granve_te, Cardinal, his letter 
to Claude Belin, 512%. 

Grass, apeculiar fpecies of, found 
in Wil'fhire, 419. Valuable 
qualities of, 420. 

Greeks, ancient, their cavalry, 
554. Their profe, 555. 

Guipv’s_ philofophical converfa- 
tions Concernirg religion, 303. 

Guicnes, M. de, his obfervaticns 
concerning certain points rel. to 
the religion and philofophy of 
the Ecyptians and Chinefe, 547. 
His refearches concerning tie 
Indian religion, &c. 548. onthe 
cliablifhment of the Indian reli- 
gion in China, 550. 


Hi Avirax, Dr. his defence of Dr. 
Ogden’s fermons againit Mr. 
Mainwaring, 10c. Anfwered, 
IOle 
Hamjiton, Sir W. his acc. of the 

/  Jate great erup. of Vefuvius, 268. 

Harpe, M. dela, his abridg. of the 
gen. hift. of voyages, 298. 

Ficar, attempt to render the prin- 
ciple of, wifble, 301. 

Uencrer, M.his ace. ofa fingular 
cafe ofthe Ce/arian Sefion,495. 

Heaesy, explan. of that word in 
its orginal meaning, 34. 

Herevics, ancient, refcued from 
the calumnies with which they 
were loaded by the orthodox bi- 
pots, 37. 

Herscuer, Mr. his obf. on the 
periodical ftar in the whale’s 
neck, 441. On the mountains 
in the moon, 1b. ' 

Hippocrates, fpecimen of his 
manner of relating cafes, 218. 
His notions of phyfiognomy,219. 

Hisrorre, generale et particuliere, 
dela Grece, 302. 

_ del Ordre de St. Louis, 


455° 
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Hoca RTH, his pictures Critica’ 
difplayed, 184, 


~ ly 
Mr. Walnole’g 
account of his Sigi/monda cor. 
rected, 188. 


Horzis, Thomas, his peculiar but 


excellent character, a1, e 
of his life, 42. erences oe 
His magnificent literary monu- 
ment, 45. 

Homer, the queftion concernin 
the learning of, difcuffed, 504, 

Howarp, _Mr, celebrated by Mr. 

ayley in verfe, 103. By Mr. 
Burke in profe, ib. 

Fowman, Mr, his account of the 
culture of Siberian barley, 421. 

Hunrer, Mr. his acc, of a fetus 
which feemed to have received 
the {mall-pox from its mother, 
267, Of an extraordinary phea- 
fant, 276. 

Hutton, Dr. his calculations to 
determine at what point on the 
fide of a hill its attra€tion will be 
greatelt,. 439. His paper on 
cudic equations, &c, 441. 

Hyprautics. See Buart. p 

| sca extreme jealoufy of the 
governmentthere, as tocuftom. 
houfe duties, &c. 271. Philof. 
Inquiries Concerning that coun- 
try, 7056 

Jars, Mr, his fubterraneous geo- 
metry, 454. 

Jervas, the painter, his perform 
ances cenfured, 124. 

Jerry Latt, Rory of, 121-1228, 

INGENHOUZ, Dr. his exper. en the 
comparative falubrity of the air 
at fea and on fhore, 274. 

INITIATIONS, Origin Of, 303. 

InrropucTion et plan d’un traité 
general de navigation interieurt, 
456. 

IRELAND, political ftritures rela- 
tive to, 200, 206, 

ITaLy, encomium on, 106. 

~ See NaPtes. 

UDGES, Ought aot ** to be of 


counfel for the prifoner,” as vul- 


gasly fuppoled, 383. 
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his partiality 
for Paris, 358. Beautifol fitua- 
tion of that place, in its infant 
fate, ib. His extraordinary cha- 
raéter, 443. Hts reformation of 
the imper. court, 444. His fin- 
cere attachment to the gods of 
Athens and Rome, 446. His 
literary talents, 447. 


Ext, the architect, his excel- 
lence in defigning, 192. His 
oreat improvement of the art of 
layi ing out pleafure grounds, 195. 
Koenic, M, his fubrerraneous 


geometry, 454. 


AmBert, Henry, the academi- 
cian, account of, 5,00. 

—— the painter, his works ap- 
preciated, 183. 

LaxGuace. See Fraura, 

Leunay, M. de, his inquiry into 
the origin of accidental foflils in 
the Belvic provinces, 530. His 
memoir concern, the Orica’cum 
of the ancients, 5.19. 

LayarbD, Dr. hisacc. of thediftem. 
among the horned.-catile, 276. 
Leap, the poi‘on. qual, of, £36, 5537 
LE Be au, M. his memoirs con- 
cern, the Roman legion, 554. 
Le Camus de Mexieres, his treae 
tife on the genius or fpirit of are 

chiteéture, 4972. 

DEsprit des Crei/ades, 436. 

Lerrre concernant la chaleur du 
globe, &e. 454. 

Les HoMMES ILLUSTRES de fa 
marine Fraxz-cis, 2638. 

Lorp’s Prayer. paraphraicd, 165, 

Loretro, chapel of, its Travels 
and Adventures, 142. 

Lucan, Lady, her paintings come 
mended, 131. 

Lucian, his dialogue with Lord 
Lyttelton in the Elyfian Fields, 
23. Charaéter of Lucian as a 
writer, 22. Specimen of a new 
tranflation of his Dialogues, 31. 
See allio DiocenEs. 


Lupiam, Ms. his demonftration of 


Maizeroy, M. 
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the properties of the engine fox 
turning Ovals, 441. 


Ly ON, Mr. his letter to the Ree 


viewers, Concerning his treatife 
on electricity, 318. 


AA Avan, Mr, his Thelyphthora 
crticifed, 196. Wodiived a= 
gainft, 221230. More feri- 

oufly sitll 2346 

Joly de, his me- 
moir on war, confidered as a 
fcience, 553. His ftate of the 
Grecian cavalry, $54. His tranfl. 
of Xenophon’s treatife on that 
fubjett, ib, 

Man iz the iron mafk, corje&. rel. 
to, 96, Voltaire’s acc. of,-ib. 
Mann, Abbé, concerning elemen- 

tary fire 9519. Hisnatur, hilt. of 
the North fea, 52 3. His memoir 
on the effects of pouring oil on 
agitated water, 526. His re- 
marks on Dover Clitts, 531. H's 

acc. of the port from which Jue 
; ius Cefar embarked to invade 
England, 538. Of the port in 
Fngland where Cxfar landed, 
ib. Of the exrét time when, hy 
His examination of the opinion 
of feveral ancient and modern 
authors, who maintain that there 
was formerly a communication 
between the Euxine, Cafpian, 
hg and White Seas, Sql. 

Iaxar, Dr. his philof, inquiries 
concerning fire, 309. 

Marci, Abbé, his acc. of a method 
of improving the tinning of cop- 
per vellels, 537. 

Mar-Lopeg, in Scotl. defcribed, 
112. 

Maseres, Baron, his paper on the 
extenfion of Cardan’s rule to the 
irredudtible cafe of cubic equa- 
tions, 439. His conjecture con- 
cerning the method by which 
Cardan’s rules of relolving cubic 
equations were difcovered, 440. 

MaTéERIALISM, rem. on the cone 
troverfy relating to, 59. 

Memoire far f’ Acicr, 305. 
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Mewmorrs rel. to mathematics and 
natural philofophy, vol. ix. 302. 

Merian, M. his inveftigation of 
the problem of Molyneux, 503. 

METROLOGIE, of traité de mefures, 
&c. 460. 

Mitty, Count de, his memoir con- 
cerning the aeriform emanations 
from the human body, 494. 

Mownx’s ftone in Northumberland, 
extraordinary. ftory concerning, 
55° 

Mon racu, Ed, Wortley, his man- 
ner of living at Venice, 139. 

Moon. See Herscuer. 

Morcan, Mr. his examination of 
Dr. Crawford’s theory of heat 
and combuftion, 351. 

MoravianisM, candid account of, 
207. Vindicated fromthe charge 
of immorality, 208, Sketch of 
the hiftory of the Moravian bre- 

_ thren, 212, 

Motion. See St. Vince. 

Musc es, obferv, on the perni- 
cious effects of, 527. ‘The beit 
method of cooking them, 528. 

Mustc, its ufe, in dramatic exhi- 
bitions, 282, 

—— Italian, robberies commit- 
ted by, 465. Extravagant ex- 
pence of fome Princes in regard 
to this article of amufement, ib. 

of the ancients, deficient 


' Bes 
with refpect to harmony, 554. 





Narre, Mr. his acc, cf the ef. 
feét of electricity in fhortening 
wires, 273. 

Naptes, remarks on the hereditary 
“jurifdict. of the nobles there, and 
in Sicily, over their vaffals, 367. 

Nature, pittlofophical inquiries 
into the unities of, 513. 

NaviGaTIon, inland. See ALLE- 
MAND. 

Neepuam, Mr. concerning the 
contag. diforder aiuong the cattle, 
517. His natural hiit. of the ant, 
526. His inguiries concerning 


the nature and ceconomy of bees, 
528, 
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Ne tts, Abbe, his points of view 
’ rel, to Belgic hiltory, 530, 
Naertu Sea, curious natural hit, 
of, 523. Its fiheries, and the 
means of improving them, 524, 
Nurse, remarkable inftance of the 
continued affection of one fora 
perfon whom fhe had reared in 


infancy, 383. 


Oe: ERVATIONS eritigques et philoe 
Sophiques fur le Fapon, 305. 
OruveresdeM., Bote d’Antic. 458, 
Ocpen, Dr. memoirs of, 99. His 
fermons vindicated by Dr. Hali- 
fax acaintt the cenfures of Mr, 
Mainwaring, 100. Reply to Dr. 

Hali‘ax, 101. 

Oi, its ufe in calming the agita. 
tion of the fea, &c, 508. Effeéts 
and phenomena of, 526, 

Opera, Comic, obferv. on, 282, 


Aris, acc. of that city in its pri- 
mitive ftate, in the time of Ju- 
lian, 358. Curious dialogue 
relative to, See Russian. 
PaRLiaMeng, of England, in what 
manner influenced by the crown, 
7. Reform. contended for, 18, 
PastToraL nations, manners of. 
See TaRTARS. 
Patmos, ifle of, fome acc. of the 
prefent ftate of, 453. 
Paucton, M. his treatife of med: 
~fures, weights, and coins, 460. 
Pirrzrer, Countde, affecting flory 
of, 1076 
Pemsroxe, Henry Earl of, Ins 
fine talte in architecture, &c. 190. 
Percivar, Dr. his ace. of a new 
method cf obtaining a fixed al- 
cali from putrid vegetable aud 
animal fubftances, 272. 
Pernety, Dom. concerning bo» 
dily conftitations, 503. 
Pererert’s differt, on iteel, 306. 
Pueasant, ace, of a hen, with the 
feathers of acotk, 276. 
PHILOsorsIcaL and critical ebf, 
on japan, 305- 
PHOSPHORUS, expe, rele 5 266, 
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iLLAR Or Forres cefcribed, 112. 

Pors, Mr. his maxim with refpect 
to forms of government explode 
ed, 17. 

Porexy preferred to Methodifm, 
102. Greatly on the decline in 
Eneland, 403—408. 

Popstation, the prefent fate 
of, in England, not declining, 
2 54 e 

Por-asm, new and cheap method 
of preparing, 272. 

PatesTLeyY,, Dr. his paraphrafe on 
the Lord’s Prayer, 165 

PaiNciPes d ‘Hydraulique, 458. 

Prison, at Motcow, anecdote of a 
gentleman confined in, 3°3. 

Prussia, K, of, his letter to the 
jate Karl Marefchal Keith, 142. 

Pustic, advice to, relative to the 
caufes, charact ers, fymptoms, 
aod ¢rue remedies "of blindnef-, 
deafnefs, and the prince pal vene- 
real fymptoms, 457. 


RchERCHES phyfiques fur le 
feu, 300. 

— far les IwitraTions 
cnciennes et modernes, 303. 

- et obf. fur les Loix Feo- 
dales, 305. 

Rercexions fur [’etat a&uel de 
i ‘agriculture, A556 

Rex NOLDS, Sir Jothua, enccmium 
on his piétures, 130—131. Ge- 
neral impertection of, 183. 

Ricuarpson, Senior, the painter, 
his works commended, 136. 

unior, his perform- 
ances, 136. he Literary pre 
cudtions of dcth charaéterifed, : 

Ros:n, A! be, | his inquiri ies con- 
cerning ancient and modern Jaz- 
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gated, 422. Varjous theories 
concerning, 423. Remedies for, 
425. | 
Rovusittiac, his excellence in the 
execution Of monuments, &c, 
189. 
Russian Traveller, remarkable 
converfation with, 108, 
Rutuat, Thomas, Bifhop of Dar- 
ham, curious ftory of, red. 
RyspeacH’s monuments, &Ce 
prailed, 188, 


Amos, ifland of, antiquities 
there, 453. 

Scue- Le, M, his denied obferva- 
tions and experiments on air and 
fire, 339. 

ScHOOL, of agriculture, {cheme 
for, 427. 

ScuHoots, Popid, none at prefent, 
of any confequence in England, 
4°7- 

ScoTLAND, remarkable places in, 
for the notice of travellers, 11a. 
The peerage of, how degraded 
fince the union, 226—227, 

Scripture, facred, various paf- 
fages in our common tranflation 
of, corrected, 87, 

criticifms and illuftrae 
tions of fundry texts, 164—172- 
The truth of the Scriptures vin- 
dicated, againit Lord Boling- 
broke, &c. 174. Corruptions 
in, accounted for, 176, ‘Tefti- 
monies in fupport of, ib, Fare 
ther teftimonies, 321. 

Sea, method of calming the agi- 
tation of, co8. 

Suerep. See Ror, 

Suips, driven on fhore, method of 
removing in fafety, though da- 
maced in their bottoms, 270. 

SiLBERSCHLAG, M. his defcrip- 
tion of the Uranometer, 505. 

Smatt-pox. See HunTer. 

SouL, immortality of, philofophte 
cally difcufled, 497. 

Spirit of the Croifades, 456. 

Sreet. See Perrer. 

St, Vince, M. his inveftigation 
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a. 
Vk 


of the principles of progreffive 
and 1ctatory motion, 442, 

Suuzer,-M. his confiderations on 
the immortality of the Soul, 
497: 

S——y, Earl of, his charager, 
405 at 
SwiTzERLAND, ftriking particu. 
lars relative to the natural hift. 
of, 541. ‘Topographical views 
of, 1b. 
SynTipas, a manufcript fo en- 
titled, in the French King’s li- 

brary, 557. 


Artars, their fimplicity of. 
manners, &c, 449. ‘Their 

grofs ignoranct, 549. 

Teumissus, ruins of, 558. The- 
atre of, 559. Medals of, ib. 

THERMOMETER, exper. ard obf, 
relative to, 277. 

Tuumsberc, Dr. his Journal of a 
voyage to Japan, 270. 

Ticunas, experiments made with 
that ‘poifon, 267. 

Tine See Marci, 

Torrzus, the Icelandic Writer, 
fome account of, 115. 

Tour MALINE, principles of, 495. 

Truth, the free difcuffion of, dif- 
cuffed, 499, 


VEcerantts, &c. difquifition 
concerning the true caufe of 

the colours of, 511. 

Venice, ftate of the Drama there, 
141. 

Vesuvius, account of the great 
eruption of, in Augult 1779, 
268. | 


IN DE xX. 


END OF VOL. LXIV. 


VETERINARIAN Academy, {heme 
for the eftablifhment ct, 42>, 

Vorace piitorefque de la Grece, 
No. Vi, 453. 

Voyraces. See Harpe, 

Uranomerer, defcript. of, sos, 


py ALTER, Profefior, his letter to 
Dr. Hunter, on the veins of 
the eye, &c. 493. 

War, confidered as a fcience, 5.53. 
Wasvey, Mr. fharply affailed by 
an [rifh Roman Catholic, 237, 
Wheat, mode of fetting initead of 
Sowing, in Nortoik, 418. Great 

urilily of this improvement, 419. 

Wiisox, Bifhop, memoirs of -hig 
life, 13. Reraarkable epocha 
in his hidory, 15. Cbaraéter-of 
his writings, 16. | 

Witcen, Wir. his account of an 
extracrdinary degree of cold at 
Glafgow, 275. ° 

WIneE. Sec ZELLER, 

Wirry, Abbé, concerning fofiils 
in the dittri€t of Tournay, 533. 
WooL, memoir conceining the 

erowth and culture of, in diffe” 
rent countries, 533. 


XK ENopuon, See Ma1zeroy. 


77,ExieR’s method of difcovering. . 
the adulteration of Rhenith 
wine, 537. : 
ZINZENDORF, Count, forms, at 
ten years of age, the refolution 
of becoming a preacher, 213. 
ZOFFANII, his comic paintings 
commended, 13 I. 


















































